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Mayling Marigold 


PRAIRIE FLOWERS ALL-AMERICA WINNERS HOUSE PLANTS FRUIT 





TAREE ORNAMENTALS for 
MORE BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


All are Hardy - Order from This Ad 


RED FLOWERING, HARDY, 
MAGNOLIA NIGRA ... - 


One of the hardiest and finest of ail the Mag- 
nolias. Flowers measure from 5 to 7 inches 
across, and are a beautiful purple-red shade out- 
side, while the inside is a delicate waxen white. 


18 to 24 in., heavy rooted. 


°2 each - 3 for *5 


POSTPAID 


Krider's Sensational Three-Color Althea— 
National Colors On Your Lawn 


With Krider’s [hree-Color 


Our National Colors Now Offered In a Living Shrub. Red, White 
and Blue Blooms at the Same Time On One Bush. 


In these days everyone shows their colors in one form or another. 
The markets are flooded with various items of metal, paper or 
cloth which are but temporarily useful. Why not have a perma- 
nent and living display on your lawn? 
We have grafted and grown a limited number of these tri-color 
Rose of Sharon to give you something new and novel in shrubs. 
Have the newest! Display our National Colors on your lawn! i ifot f OTN HEAVY 
One section red, one section white and one section blue. Sure to eee : pe Digsiiagag : T FT 


; 7 rarer f° A Ti ad 
please you. SACRED WIA | |! ‘ } ' 3 50 
Well rooted, 2-yr. blooming siz i f , i 
‘ yr. bloo g size, running 2 to 3 feet tall The loveliest of all the flowering trees. The kind that 
is famous in Washington, D. C., at cherry blossom time. EACH 


Fast growing tree and perfectly hardy. Excellent as an 
ornamental the year ‘round, but of course, its crowning 3 FOR 
glory comes when it is completely covered with exquisite 


Plant one on each side of your walk! pearly pink blossoms. ts > oo 


athe 


Double Flowering Cherries Along the Tidal Basin, Washington, D. C. 


— 


Write for 
Your 


FREE 


Copy of 
“Glories 


of the 
Garden” 


America’s 
Most Helpful 
Garden 
Book— 

80 Thrilling 
Pages of 
Garden 
Beauty 


KRIDER NURSERIES inc. 7: Middlebury, Indiana 





Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


than any other volume near its 
price... the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 


Every Word, Page and Picture 
Complete—with much NEW 
material and illustrations. 










The Complete 
Guide for 
Your War 
Garden 
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In handsome and 
durable new style 


The GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 800,000 Copies Have Been Sold! NEARLY 1400 PAGES 
°7. 








7. only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk — everything is 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
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your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely TELLS You E 

up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical “how to ABOuT A VERYTHING You 

grow it’? volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- sation NYTHING Yo NEED TO 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild py CUTTINGS HOW TO BE U WANT TO 










Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting 
your garden fr@m pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- 
' idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs 
to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 
fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- 
thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- 


‘OmorT 
SEED GERMINATION 

















BANDING 


PROPER 
OF TREES 















wow TO POT 
AND CARE FOR BULBS 


























| cta A 
4 9 rs 2 
! THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How to tt ad for pests’ how to Support 
TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden Vt © care cc esstul rock tomatoes; how 
successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- neers to build a edges; how 1,0e2- 
clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you How to make ablia support: ant & dahlia tuber: 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments, How Corysanthen imple &arden Ww to prune cor- 
It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! page Chemica) ,./7%m cuttion: how to 
oo rs; ow dening fo _ . Propagate 
» ete O o . 
* . . wor fertilizer js aow to exXx- 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons — ® Barden, 
and Methods, by American Experts Copyright, 1948 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 





garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 








destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They a a a © e s * a a s & a # é & oo) he 7 eS Bs cs 
tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, | --] ae Seen a8 oe a " an BE 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. i 
3 and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow ae ‘ : pt. 913, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. e 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan = . - 2 
" your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. e I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, Pa 
handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examinati 
= ° ‘iad mation, I may return 
~ Hailed by Gardening Authorities = the book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send the bargain price of = 
a The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book = only $2.98, plus # few cents postage (Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) s 
5 complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream ie o 
The magazine Horticulture said: “‘Amasingly comprehensive and presents = (If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) e 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may es 
be settled in a few moments.”’ = 
S a N M R P| F e SE cbbbbakeaeed sasaceduckcaenbseckeskuseae pe secccncessteboensoecebebees * 
, end No Money—Read It Free ee Oe ee hae re ae ee ee “OE 
4 You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special 2 x 
bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no » Address et ee Tr eee ey Pe ee Des 6h bb 549500460000 40560Kk466Rns eR eoce 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. bell 
It not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, es ca 
bus a few cents postage! WM. H, WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 911, 50 W. 
‘7th Mt. "Now Woche y. y a Stistans ocestindieebedobvhhace enn cictemiinswsae SONGCs s+ oncctenssevnssesueee ee 7 
~ 0) Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra. z 
SN AA BRE aR naman. tae mmammmmemtee ay ESRERERR EERE ERR REE EER RRR RRR Eee eee 
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ardens Offers 
Greatest Values in Perennial Plants 






1943's 





RICHARDS 
GARDENS 


America’s Largest 
Growers of Untrans- 
planted Perennials 


OFFERING 1943's 
GREATEST VALUES 
IN PLANTS FOR 
YOUR HOME. 






















RICHARDS GARDENS Perennial Plants, and a Duncan Hines 


The “Old Homestead,” Home of 


Eating Place 








PLANT THESE PLANTS 

THIS SPRING, HAVE GOR- 

GEOUS BLOOMS THIS 
SUMMER ! 

All Offers Are Sent Post- 


paid. Safe Delivery and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ORDER NOW! 
Plants Will Be Shipped at 
Proper Planting Time. 
MAKE YOUR DOLLAR BUY 
MORE. BUY FROM RICHARDS! 




















DELPHINIUM— 


World’s Most Elegant Strain 
Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt 
Giant Pacific Hybrids 


Plants are resistant to disease 
and strong stems will with- 


Your choice from any one of 
the five color groups above. 


If you love Ce 
miss this big value. 16 strong 
1 yr. plants in exquisite mixed 


Order Now and your plants 


PACIFIC HYBRID LONG SPURRED NEW HYBRID 
5 COLOR GROUPS AQUILEGIA « e« PAINTED DAISIES 


Plant Pyrethrum or Painted 
Daisies if you want loads of 
bright colored blooms for cut- 


v»lumbine, don’t 


Grow the delphiniums every colors. Will produce some ting These are the best hy- 
tnd Retsil ge yee si blooms this first year. Finest brid varieties and will come 
oa ownage Bid one. closely long spurred varieties. At this in ggg Rope — a 
packed with individual flor- low price you can now have — seas ; = iagsed A 
ets up to 3 inches across. Ex the mass planting of Aquil- rooted 1 yr. plants which will 
citing colors and variations egia you have always wanted bloom this summer. Plant in 


groups of 10 or 12 to get the 
massed color effect in your 


: y be reserved for you. Ship- 
stance ig ds Heavy will be , rarde , rfectly ’ 
es ‘a ‘— senor ment will be made, postpaid, garden. Blend perfectly wit! 
roote : é s. > Tar , . 32¢ Son 
. Violet Shades at proper planting time. other flowers when used in 
Light — Mixed Shades mixed bouquets. Hardy any 
Giant White 16 for only $1.00 where and bloom prolifically 


year after year with little at 
tention. 





11 for only $1.00 


Postpaid to your door 











DOUBLE 


If you really 


will be the 


pink, white and yellow. Will beauty and 





Postpaid DIENER'S 
NEW HYBRID 14 Plants for $1.00 


IMPROVED Hardy WHITE DAISY 


oddity is added 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FRINGED 


CANTERBURY 
BELLS © © « e 


Everyone Loves Old Fash- 
ioned Canterbury Bells. They 
add a color and charm not 
found in any other flower. We 
offer this favorite perennial in 
heavy 1 yr. roots which will 
bloom this year, We will send 
these in mixed colors of 4 dif- 
ferent shades. Improve your 
plantings with these low cost 
perennials. Order early and 
we will reserve your plants 
and ship them at proper 
planting time, postpaid 


Save With Richards’ Peren- 
nial Plants 


16 for $1.00 











want something 


CARNATION Pr aa Ag hl Ml PACIFIC HYBRID 
answer. Medium 


Improved dwarf hardy Car- tall growing, with strong DELPHINIUM 


nations which are real gar- stems, and immense white 

den gems For spicy fra- blooms, most of which are NAMED VARIETIES 
grance and profusion of bloom double or semi-double. Some 

they are unequalled, In this have broad petals and on oth- Same characteristics as Pa- 
special offer we will send you ers the petals are narrowly cific Hybrids described above 
{ f each of 4 colors: red, shredded, A further note of at left but in these outstand- 


, ; ‘ ing named varieties Your 
by the attractively fringe 
produce some bloom this sum edges. choice: 
eee a bee Don’t fail to include a few of GALAHAD SERIES—Clear white. 
SS ee ee these in your plant order GUINEVERE Lavender, white be 
ards’ value which you won t They will excite more ad SUMMER SKIES—Clear light blue 
wal miss. All sent post miration and comment than BLACK NIGHT—_Dark ote ae 
paid at planting time any plant in your garden ROUND TABLE Fine oe anaes 
11 for only $1.00 shades 
Heavy rooted | yr. plants Postpaid 





10 Plants for $1.00 














RICHARDS 


16 Plants for $1.00 e BUY WAR BONDS Postpaid 
WITH YOUR SAVINGS e 








OLD FASHIONED 


SWEET 
WILLIAMS 


IMPROVED STRAINS 


Colorful new and _ beautiful 
strains of one of America’s 


favorite flowers. Hardy, easy 


to grow ind unexcelled for 
bedding. Mixed colors of wide 
range. Lovely for use in bou 


quets. Heavy 1 year plants 


which Wi Bloom This Year 
16 Plants for $1.00 
Postpaid 














FREE-C“ new catalog gives complete M 


listing and descriptions for all 


AKE THIS EXTRA 


the plants we grow. Write 7 your copy SA VING! 


today. Save Money! Buy yr. plants 
from Richards Gardens. We know you'll 
be pleased, with plants and savings. 





GARDENS 


P.O. BOX 143 


PLAINWELL 
MICHIGAN 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 
NOW. EARLY ORDERS HELP US 
SPREAD THE NECESSARY OFFICE 
WORK OVER A LONGER PERIOD. 
PLANTS WILL BE SHIPPED AT 
PROPER PLANTING TIME. 








JANUARY, 1943 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS OF 1 yr. 


We will send you all eight of the 
offers on this page at an addi- 
tional saving of one dollar. If 
all are ordered together—a total 
of 


@ 110 PLANTS 
for only $7.00 


FIELD GROWN PERENNIALS 
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Soil Should 
Be Analyzed 


(Statement from Massachusetts 
Agricultural College) 


“Plants, like animals, require food in 
order to live, grow and reproduce them- 
selves. Plant food consists of chemical 
compounds of ten elements, viz: carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, nitrogen, sulphur, calcium, iron, 
and magnesium. Plants receive the first 
three from the air and water. The sup- 
ply practically speaking, is unlimited. 
They receive the remainder from the soil. 
But, the supply of soil elements is not by 
any means unlimited, as the great bulk 
of the soil consists of useless material, 
and the amount of plant food elements 
in it are relatively small. 

“This is particularly true of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash. The supply 
of those elements in the soil is so small 
that the repeated yearly removal of 
small portions in the crops which are 
sold soon depletes the supply to a point 
below the requirements of maximum 
crop growth. When that point is reached 
it becomes necessary to replenish the 
supply. Replenishment can be accom- 
plished by adding the necessary chem- 
icals to the soil. That is what fertilizers 
are. Crude chemicals to be applied to 
the soil for the purpose of replenishing 
the supply of one or more of the plant 
foods in that soil. 

“It follows that the value of fertilizer 
is in proportion to the amount of plant 
food which it contains. It is evident 
also that in order to produce the desired 
results on any given piece of soil a 
fertilizer must carry the element of plant 
food which is not being furnished to the 
crop in adequate amounts by that soil. 

“If for example, a soil is failing to 
supply as much nitrogen as the crop 
needs it should be treated with a nitro- 
geous fertilizer. In such a case a phos- 
phoric or potassic fertilizer might be 
entirely useless.”’ 

(The foregoing is an excerpt from 
Massachusetts College Extension Bulletin 
No. 74, by A. E. Beaumont.) 


Test Before 
You Plant 


It will be seen that knowledge of 
what is in the soil is the most im- 
portant first step in gardening—back- 
yard or commercial. Fortunately, soil 
esting has become very easy, even for 
the beginner, through the perfecting of 
imple, inexpensive, but highly prac- 
tical soil test kits which require no 
technical skill. Anyone who can read 
and recognize colors can test his own 
garden soil with these excellent kits. 
He can determine how much of each 
essential food element his garden needs, 
which sections of the.garden are “sour” 
and which “sweet.’” The resultant sav- 
ing of fertilizer —either commercial 
combinations or individual applications 
of nitrogen, phosphorus or potash—will 
not only conserve scarce materials but 
eliminate the gamble in gardening due 
to lack of plant food elements in sufh- 
cent amounts as well, 

















This year it’s vital to 
TEST YOUR SOIL 






SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 


Club Model, only 
$4.75 postpaid 





less 
fertilizer 










Get maximum production from your soil 


Gone are the days when a gardener could solve his soil problems by simply 


buying large quantities of an “all-purpose” fertilizer and applying it generously 


to his lawn and garden. 


This year, fertilizers are scarce and vital to the nation’s food supply. At the same 


time, the individual gardener wants to get the most possible out of his soil. 


With a Sudbury Soil Test 
KIT YOU CAN LEARN: 


1. What plants will grow best in your present 
soil. 


nN 


How to adjust present soil acidity which, if 
uncorrected, may mean wasteful failures from 
your gardening effort. 


3. How to use a minimum supply of fertilizer— 
with maximum results. 


Easy to Use. Sudbury Soil Test Kits are easy to 
use. No technical details. No knowledge of 
chemistry is required. All you do is follow sim- 
ple directions and compare colors on a chart. Ten 
minutes’ fascinating work, one user says, is equal 
to ten years’ experience with soil. 


The Club Model Kit. The Sudbury Soil Test Kit, 
Club Model, is a beautiful piece of equipment— 
used by thousands of patriotic gardeners from 
coast to coast. Cased in handsome sturdy imita- 
tion leather. Makes 50 individual tests for acidity 
and for the three vital plant food (fertilizer) 
elements. Simple instructions show how to app/) 
the tests to improve your actual results. Helpful 
chart shows needs of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 
vegetables, 





SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. Send no money unless you choose. We 
will gladly ship C.O.D. If, after examining yout 
kit, you are not convinced that it will give you 
better results than you ever had before, just send 
it back and we will return the full purchase 
price. 


«-MAIL THIS COUPON NOW... 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 650, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, Club 
Model. I will pay postman $4.75 plus 
postage. If I do not like it in any way, 
I can return it for full refund. 


SAVE MONEY. Check here, enclose 
$4.75 and we will ship prepaid. Same 
money back guarantee applies. 


ee ea eee tn eo oe 
Street 


City & State 









FLOWER GROWER 











GARDEN GUIDE 


This is a list of some of the things 
to be found in the 1943 Short 
Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. 
Copy free (25 cts. west of Lowa). 


Azaleas 


75 Choice Varieties—most n small inexpensive 
size Bott vergreen and deciduous 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real hardy 
kind Sensational colors never before in really 
hardy plants. 


Blueberries 


Huge Hybrid Berries—on neat, handsome bushes. 
Ten mixed 2-year-olds for Bear in three years, 
Large sizes, too. 


Evergreens 


= Berrybush Yew dark green evergreen; rather 
warf; bushy. Co ed with brilliant red berries in 
tumn. 15-in B & 2B. plant for $2.50 


Japanese Yew—-upright ‘‘Capitata’’ form. By the hun 
dred and by the thousand. Smallest size as low as 
6 cts. eacl mn large juantities 


Dwarf Evergreens mostly grafted, rare and interest 
ing shapes. Will never grow out of place in foun 
dation plantings. 


Flowering Trees 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in fall 
$1.50 and up Also Japanese 
cherries, Chinese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree 

Tree Azaleas, et 


Rare Dogwood waniersee ot st the white -flowering, 
but pi nk a Also uuble-flowering (like 
white es): also a form wit ellow berries that 
the birds leave on a little onger than ordinary 
red “ae ( 


Flowering Vines 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms! — New Wisteria 
praecox blooms at half tt ‘ of other hamed 
rts Long blue clusters, vigorous er. Also 
named Japenese forms, hinese, ete., I ‘r sort 
z ¢ tis, mbing foses, Bignonia, tc 


Fruit Trees 


Large Bearing-Age Trees —all the best varieties. Hon 
etsly grown, healthy, absolutely true to name 
Ordinary two-year sizes as well Ov rices, 


Dwarf Fruits On (dwarf stock, c: ef ly grown for 
heavy bearing lasy to find r " , easy to take 
care of. Very ye x sizes fo tu to train your 
self at $2.50 eac | varietic Bes aring size, too. 


Ground: Covers 


Protect your banks from erosion with Vinca Minor 

t ump $6.50 er LOO Pachysandra under 

rees where grass will not grow. ($6 per 100), Many 
other to choose 


Perennials 


281 Selected Varieties listed, with time, color of 
blo height, =e ing and :culture—all in 5 com- 
Special attention to tris, Peonies, 

ll lng Phlox, Daylilies and Wildflowers. 


Rhododendrons 


Rare species and named hybrids—One of the most 
complete ts in America. Size nclude seldom 
offered 1-vear-olds with which large areas can be 

red in a few vez \ h surprisingly low cost 


Rhododendrons for 25 ¢ ! tive species 
a st ade (12 ches) that an, be 
haadiied with the smallest eartl bal 
rack too 


Young Trees and Plants 


More than 1000 different evergreen and deciduous 
tre rubs, plant te n small seedling 
es hundred and thou 
an be bought in 
. are worth many 
now. Why not start 

plantings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50M Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Coming in February 


There’s many a thrill, and not a few disappointments, in tracking down 
Begonias, as Bessie R. Buxton will reveal in her coming article, “Experiences 
of a Begonia Collector.” She knows whereof she writes—in fact, her book, 
“Begonias,” is required reading for all Begonia fanciers. 

“New Crop of Novelty Perennials” will not be just a mere listing of the 
1943 introductions but rather a personal report, by Esther C. Grayson, written 
after growing them and checking them at the nurseries. 

To help you select Zinnias for garden decoration and cutting, we’ve asked 
Elizabeth M. Bodger to write another installment of her famous annual series 
for the next issue, this one being entitled “Who’s Who in the Zinnia Family.” 

In his article, “New Roses in Review,” R. Marion Hatton, Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, will report on the novelties as he observed them in 
gardens and nurseries last year. 

Plus many more features: Victory Garden planning, Plums and Cherries, 
Vegetables, Gloxinias, and regular departments. 
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BRECK’S 


Sterilized Mica-Gro 





HERE’S A NEW WAY TO 





ae ; 
T STARTING KIT (Illustrated) $1.00 


PLAN 


tart Plants from Seed Indoor 


EASIER - SURER - MUCH MORE FUN 


Sterilized Mica-Gro, an amazing new product, now removes all the 
difficulties from that fascinating, thrifty hobby of starting your own 
flowers and vegetables from seed indoors. 


Mica-Gro, which takes the place of messy potting soil. is clean, 
light, golden—pleasant to handle. It holds moisture like a sponge. 
Its even, perfect texture encourages the healthiest root growth you 
ever saw. It is sterilized to prevent damping off. And it is treated 
with nutrients, vitamins and root-forming hormones to start your 
seedlings on their way to becoming strong, healthy, productive 
plants. 


To introduce Mica-Gro, we offer it in a special combination with 
a sub-irrigated seed starter, a helpful booklet, How to Start Plants 
from Seed Indoors, and everything else you need for indoor seed 
starting. The complete kit is described in detail at the right. For 
only one dollar, it is the year’s most amazing garden value. 


Make this the year to begin seed starting—or to take it up again 
if you have tried it before with inferior equipment. It’s easy. It's 
great fun. And, best of all, you save many dollars, and get far 
more flowers and vegetables for your garden dollar than is possible 
in any other way. 


1BRECK’ 


Seedsmen since 1818 





309 Breck Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





-BRECK’'S 
Plant Starting Kit with Mica-Gro 


Complete kit includes 5 qts. Mica-Gro; waterproof Seed Starter 
Set (two sturdy 10%” flats, each with 12 seedling trays, sub- 
irrigated); special packet Plant Dinner; helpful booklet How 
to Start Plants from Seed Indoors; and two packets of out- 
















of-the-ordinary seeds, one flower, one vegetable. Complete, 
$1.60 value. 


all for only $1 00 postpaid 


Three for $2.85 
West of Mississippi River, add 25¢ each. 


Breck's New Garden Book for 1943 


Flowers—Vegetables—125th Anniversary 


The biggest, most helpful catalogue in Breck’s history. 
Everything you need for a perfect garden. Detailed cul- 
tural instructions. 120 big pages. Over 160 natural color 

plates. Sent FREE on request with every order from this 
advertisement. (For Garden Book alone, please send 25¢, deductible from 
first order.) 


peeeeeeseccesseeses MAIL THIS COU PON NOW osssesseecescnsnes; 
. 

s o 
s BRECK'S, 309 Breck Bidg., Boston, Mass. 4 
4 Gentlemen: : 
H Please send me Breck’s Planting Starting Kit with Mica-Gro. I enclose $1.00 « 
: : 
- : 
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° se °° . eerreeeee . 
H | Check here for special offer—tBree for only $2.85. 4 
+ Check here if you prefet~ySt-resistant metal Waterite Flat, sub-irrigated. H 
° Complete outfit, $2.50. ° 
s (© Check here “or Garden Book FREE with order. For Garden Book alone H 
5 send 25c, deductible from first order $ 
‘ : 
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GLADIOLUS 


Lets make this ‘a gladiolus year. You 
need something to beautify your Victory 
Garden and | believe “glads’ are more 
satisfactory than anything else if you 
get the modern up-to-date’ varieties. 
Many of these are as beautiful as orchids. 
The gladiolus been improved tre- 
mendously the past few years. So if you 
not up them you can’t realize 
how fine they are now and how much 
you are missing if you don’t have them 
in your garden. A few of the finer ones 
| list in my catalogue are Trylon, a 
giant white, Lady Jane and White Gold 
new creams, Vangold dark yellow, Glamis 
wonderful ruffled salmon, Pink Paragon 
new pink, Red Charm one of the best 
medium reds, Barbara Jane new lavender 
pink, Vulcan and Convoy, exquisite pur- 
Caroline Werner Gannett, giant 
smoky. And many others including 27 
new introductions of the year, a number 
of you can afford. 


has 


are on 


ples, 


them at prices 


Send for my 72 page illustrated catalogue, 


the largest and I think the best and most 
helpful “‘glad’’ catalogue published. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 














Gorgeous Chinese Azaleas 


Healthy, 12-15” plants, Special 97c 
ea. (regular price $2 ea.). Postpaid, 3 
for $2.50. Order today. Will ship at 
planting time. 


Cole's 1943 Planting Guide 
Now ready. Book of 500 Offers. Most 


items in natural colors—Fruit Trees, 
Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, ete, It's FREE. 


Write Today. 
1010 Mentor Ave. 


COLE NURSERY Co. Painesville, Ohio 













Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and up 


Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 
for catalog E-0. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 














For the glads of 


GLADIOLUS TOMORROW 
FANCIER’S | “°°” “Topay ” 

Tabulation of prizewinners and 
GUIDEBOOK 


symposiums. Low prices on the giant 


Champ records, latest cultural 


Copy free. 
HERBERT O. EVANS 
R7 Bedford, Ohio 


a, ete 

















For a successful lawn (in addition 
to good soil and good care) you 
must have a seed mixture adapted 
We 
develop such mixtures from contin- 
vous studyson our Trial Grounds in 
five different sections of the country. 


to your growing conditions... 


Always ask for 


Adapted Lawn Seed 


JANUARY, 1943 
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The Readers Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say at.”’ 


Calls Soybeans Delicious 


To the 


MUST disagree with your statement 

(p. 518, December issue) that all who 
have tried the edible soybean “do not give 
very encouraging reports.” Although I 
have grown them for several years as a 
summer cover crop and winter mulch over 
my Daffodils I had not tried to eat them. 
Last spring I obtained a packet of seed of 
“edible soybeans” (variety not specified) 


Editor: 


and planted three beans in each hill 2 
feet apart in a 30-foot row. They grew 


into plants about 3 feet in height and pro- 
duced an amazing number of pods filled 
with three beans each. We ate several 
messes of the green shelled beans and gave 
them to a half dozen neighbors and friends, 
everyone of whom pronounced them “de- 
licious.” They have a slight nutty taste, 


either raw or cooked, and compare most 
favorably with green shelled Limas. They 
need to be cooked slightly longer. 

I harvested nearly two quarts of dry 
beans and we find them very palatable 
either boiled or baked. As they greatly 


outyielded dwarf Limas growing alongside 
I will plant more of them next spring. 
They were not molested by the Mexican 
bean beetle which attacked the Limas and 
snap beans. 

A neighbor planted 20-foot rows of seven 
varieties but could make no report on 
them as the rabbits ate every plant when 
they were a few inches high.—Epwin C. 
POWELL (Md.) 


Wildflowers Grow Contrary to Rules 


To the Editor: 


N answer to Prof. Edgar T. Wherry, of 

the University of Pennsylvania (page 
478, November) I would like to say that I 
grow perennial Lupines and Viola pedata 
in very strong lime soil. The drinking 
water in our town is “17 times harder 
than any other water in the state (New 
York report).” We can’t even cook beans 
in it. They get hard bullets and 
bitter. But we do grow Violas and Lupines. 
We cannot grow Blueberries and plenty of 
other plants.—Mrs. Hatrie Epson PHELPs, 
(NM. ¥.) 


as so 


Better Use Moth Balls Around 


Cyclamen 


To the Editor: 
ic the December, 1942, issue of FLOWER 

GRowER, J. G. Esson makes the following 
statement on page 530: “After the 
Cyclamen is in a six-inch pot, a naphtha- 
lene ball (paradichlorobenzene) on the 
soil will with safety take the place of dip- 
ping.” 

Moth balls are made of naphthalene not 
paradichlorobenzene. Naphthalene, C,, Hs, 
is an aromatic hydrocarbon. Paradichloro- 
benzene, C, H, Cl, is a compound of ben- 


zene in which two hydrogren atoms have 

been replaced by chlorine. 
Paradichlorobenzene is safe to use 

than naphthalene ordinarily and some of 


less 


the little greenhouse growers may have 
disappointing results if they use para- 


dichlorobenzene as suggested. 


I am a research chemist in the insecti- 
cide industry and an amateur gardener, 
too. I enjoy your magazine but wish to 


express the opinion that, unless your 
writers are versed in chemistry, they stick 
to terms such as “moth balls” as a general 
policy.— KENNETH S. KarsTEN, Ph.D. (N. 
Y.) 


Japanese Peonies Still Popular 


To the Editor: 
HIS year has proven that it is all non- 
sense to try to quit calling Japanese 
Peonies Japanese. Not over one person in 


ten at blooming time made any objection 
to them, and most of those who did were 
just talking for the fun of it. I have sold 
more Japs this year than I ever did, with 


no corresponding increase in singles. I 
believe that the public will always care 


most for the doubles, but the Japs for all 
around use are better than the singles— 
no pollen dust to stain clothes or table 
covers, no bad odor, and better keepers in 
cold storage because there are no stamens. 

THE FLOWER GROWER has looked very 
good to me, and I congratulate you on it. 


It should grow in circulation and _ influ- 
ence for a long long time.—Epw. AUTEN, 
Jr. (Ill.) 

A Day Blooming Cereus 
To the Editor: 


| WOULD like to tell of my experience 
with my night blooming Cereus, and I 
wonder if anyone has 
perience. 

My plant is not 


had a similar ex- 
very old and has had a 
few blooms each year and this year it 
developed 12 buds. I kept it under a fair 
sized tree in the vard. The night of August 
18 the moon was very bright. There was 
also an eclipse of the moon, In the early 
morning of the 19th the flowers started to 
open and by noon, nine were in full bloom 
which left three that opened at night. 
Was it the eclipse and the bright moon? 


Who can explain’ it?—(Mrs.) OO. G. 
Swartz, (0.) 
Clute Address Corrected 
To the Editor: 
HANK you for the mention in the 


November issue of the fortheoming 3rd 
edition of “Useful Plants of the World,” 
but it is with some surprise that we find 
ourselves transferred to far-off Minneapolis 
in your note. It might be well, in the in- 
terests of such of your readers would 
like to know where to get the book men- 
tioned, to note that we are still in In- 
dianapolis, Ind.—WILLarp N. CLuTE & Co. 


as 
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@ Plan your VICTORY gardens right from this beautiful new 
big 1943 Inter-State Nursery and Seed Catalog. Everything pic- 
tured and described so you can easily select exactly what you 
want from our tremendous assortment. Newest flowers for °43 
. . . phlox, hardy asters, delphiniums, mum . . . gorgeous roses, 
choicest, biggest-bearing fruits and vegetables (with their vita- 
min contents shown) . . . shrubs, trees, vines, seeds, etc. Natural 
colors. Mail coupon now for your FREE copy! For your health, 
grow more fruits and vegetables. For morale, make your home 
more beautiful! 


FIRST QUALITY GUARANTEED STOCK AT LOW PRICES 
Brand New! Hardy as a 


Russian Cossack. Will Because we grow and sell direct-to-you more nursery stock than 

stand every kind of wea- : ° a ° . 

ther, summer and winter. : anyone else we can offer highest quality, guaranteed stock at 

Grows in most any kind ° v4 : . ° 
of soil without care or attention. Lasts a remarkably low prices . . . with dozens of money-saving special 
lifetime. Large clusters of rich, coppery ‘ : mee r : 
crimson flowers with purple black spots at collection offers. With every order, we send a valuable planting 
base of petals. Will bloom this June-July : ° ve : . : 
on stems 1 to 2 feet tall. : guide. Tells how and when to plant, prune, water, etc. Free gifts 


Special, Each 25¢, 3 for only 50¢ to customers, too. So mail coupon at once! 
Postpaid * 


Order Now. We'll Ship At Proper Planting 
Time! 


ie Wiiieua ars 


CLARA CURTIS 


aaron (EK E.STREET HAMBURGIOWA 


Starts blooming in August and for weeks is 
covered with hundreds of lovely daisy-like 


pink flowers. Fine for cutting, last for ed 

weeks. Order direct from this ad. Will INTER-STATE NURSERIES I2 CC 

ship at planting time. 1913 E St#., Hamburg, lowa @ 
Special Offer—each only 25¢ 


Postpaid 


Rush my free copy of America’s Most Beayerful Nursery and Seed Book, and 
details of friendly gif: offers 


Name 
Street, Route or Box 


City 
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A. Forecast 


T is inevitable that there will be a greater 

interest in gardening this year than has 

ever before been known in this country. Re- 
stricted travel, higher national income and limited 
supplies of many civilian articles must surely turn 
the nation’s thoughts toward the home and _ the 
cultivation of the soil around it. 

Last year the Victory Garden program got well 
under way. Yet all are agreed that it was a mere 
dress rehearsal for serious, all-out production of 
fresh vegetables and fruits which must be grown 
this year to meet impending shortages. It is evident 
already that the government’s needs for canned 
and processed fruits and vegetables in 1943 is 
likely to equal at least one-fourth of the country’s 
entire production. No one having access to a 
fertile plot of ground can ignore its possibilities 
as the site of a Victory Garden. 

A survey made of the horticultural industry re- 
veals the fact that in 1943 there are likely to be 
some shortages of equipment and supplies. Al- 
though there will be enough flower seeds and 
nursery stock including Roses to go around, it will 
be wise to reserve one’s supply as early as pos- 
sible. Vegetable seed production was tremend- 
ously inereased this past year, but lend-lease will 
absorb great quantities of many kinds of seeds. 

Garden equipment definitely will be searece be- 
fore the season is over because no new lawn 
mowers, garden tools, sprinklers and similar items 
have been manufactured for many months. Re- 
pair parts are still available in most instances, 





By euR > nese 


however. Of spray materials, those containing 
rotenone and pyrethrum will be released primarily 
for the production of food crops, and should there 
be shortages other materials will be available to fill 
the gap. The use and distribution of all fertilizers 
is definitely to be controlled. The War Production 
Board has recognized the vital contribution which 
Victory Gardens can make toward feeding the 
nation and has permitted a special “Victory Garden 
Fertilizer” to be made having an analysis of 3-8-7. 
Two and one-half percent of the nitrogen content 
will be organic. Various fertilizers in package 
and pellet form held over from last year by deal- 
ers still will be available. 

This year, a campaign to enroll millions of home 
gardeners in the Victory Garden movement will 
sweep the country and no patriotic person can 
ignore his country’s eall to “dig for victory.” Al- 
ready committee meetings are being held in each 
state to form councils through whieh all interests 
may pool their efforts. Whether as a leader or as 
a recruit, you are urged to offer your support. 

And finally, whereas food production is of 
first importance, we are all advised to preserve our 
ornamental plantings, now recognized as a neces- 
sary embellishment of every community. 

In 1943, everything worth while will be measured 
in terms of war usefulness. FLOWER GROWER 
will be alert to interpret war-time gardening trends 
to its 100,000 readers. War makes intelligent gar- 
dening a powerful factor toward Victory and 
timely guidance is essential for all. 























HARDY | 


Perennial. 


Lives Through 
Northern 
Winters 


Americas 


Garden Wonder! 
9 BRILLIANT 


Colors—including 
Bronze, Yellow, 
Pink, White, 
Sunset, 

Red, 
Summer 
Gold 


on 


21k OF BLOOMS FIRST YEAR 


—A THREE-MONTH SENSATION 









Fill your garden with the bril- 
liant, breath-taking beauty 
, of the new Azaleamum 
(pronounced A-zale-ya-mum), 
world's greatest flowering plant, 
at amazingly low cost! There 
has never been anything like 
Azaleamum, with sensational 
first-year growth, loads of big 
blooms—hundreds of them from 
August until frost, truly Amer- 
ica’s greatest garden wonder. 





600 BLOOMS Ist YEAR—1500 2nd YEAR! 


For 3 full months a single Azaleamum is a garden in itself and a group 
will be gorgeous. Grows to bushel-basket size or larger lst year, cov. 
ered with masses of lovely, large blossoms. No wonder that wherever 
Azaleamums grow, friends, neighbors and passers-by exclaim in envy 
and admiration at the glorious sight. Make your garden this wonderful 
beauty spot this year! 


OWNERS REPORT AMAZING RESULTS! 


Wm. S‘mpkins, N. J. says—’’My Azaleamum Cameo Queen is a beauty— 
covered with hundreds of beautiful pink blooms this first year. It cer- 
tainly is all you claim it to be.” Mrs. Lustenburger, Miss., says that 
despite poor soil, heat and drought, her Azaleamum grew to a large 
bush covered with hundreds of lovely flowers first year. J. L. Sigmund, 
Pa., reports—"I tried to count the blooms but got lost!” G. A. Bernard, 
Ill., writes—‘‘You say 600 flowers. I'll bet there are 1,000 flowers on 
one single plant.” And A. Wood, Mich., reports 2,928 blooms by 
actual count en a single first-year plant! 





R. M. KELLOGG CO., BOX 1033, Three Rivers, Mich. 





Rich color, with contrasting centers and beautiful shape mark all the 
Azaleamums, now available in brilliant new colors including—Magic 
White, Cameo Queen Pink, Bronze Beauty, Santa Claus Red, Golden 
Yellow, Sunset and Summer Gold. There is a tremendous demand for 
Azeleamums, to avoid disappointment it is best to ORDER EARLY. 


FREE Garden Beauty Book Showing Azaleamums 
Other Fine Garden Novelties at Low Prices! 


Use the coupon to get a free copy of our big, new 
colorful Garden Beauty Book packed with big 
values for your garden. It shows in true colors the 
famous Azaleamums, including new “Summer Sune 
set,’’ the startling Dazzler 
Carnation, the amazing 
new 100% Double Del- 
phiniums and many other 
fine garden novelties and 
all your old favorites. 
Write before supply is ex- 
hausted — send coupon or 
penny postcard TODAY! 


{ 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 1033; Three Rivers, Mich. 
q Please send me a copy of your free, new -eatalog, showing Azaleamums and -| 


other garden novelties 
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Since 
1847 


Gardeners 


REGISTERED 


JANUARY, 1943 


TRADE MARK 


1943 Victory Garden Edition 


Now ready! 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


HERE IS WHAT YOU 
GET IN THIS New 


ENDERSON’S 
SEED CATALOG 


This catalog has 152 8x 10% pages. It is profusely illustrated in color, 
and it is crammed with useful information. It is a service catalog, designed 


VEGETABLES New Victory Gardeners and veterans 
alike are well-served by this catalog. You will find 
concise directions for the growing of all popular 
vegetables. Also, selections of vegetables are shown 
that may be adapted to gardens of all sizes. Colored 
illustrations help you to select the varieties that meet 
your preferences. All varieties are adequately de- 
scribed, and seed is offered in quantities to meet the 
need of gardens large and small. Do not feel anx- 
ious about securing sufficient vegetable seeds. We 
do suggest however that early ordering will insure 
your getting actual varieties you need, 


FLOWERS Flowers will always be needed in the 
home, the church, and the hospital. There is no sub- 
stitute for their courage-inspiring cheerfulness. Color 
is freely used in this section of the catalog. Variety 
descriptions have been written with the object of 
giving you full assistance in selecting the most desir- 
able items for your particular garden. You will find 
photographs of all the latest novelties, and many 
interesting special offers. 


LAWNS Photographs are used to show the most effi- 
cient method of lawn making. We have special mix- 
tures for all locations, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. .. 


to help your gardening. You cannot afford to miss this outstanding 
catalog. A post card or letter from you will bring it to you promptly. 


SMALL FRUITS You'll be glad you planted small 
fruits for a long time after the need for a victory 
garden is over. We have a particularly fine selection 
of blueberries, grapes and all the most desirable 
small fruits. Make your selection of varieties from 
the colored illustrations. 


FLOWERING PLANTS We take great pride in our 
selection of perennial plants. We list only those varie- 
ties of proven merit. If you need a complete peren- 
nial border, or a few plants to fill in, you will find 
your requirements fully covered by this catalog. 


SHRUBS—ROSES Here again, our list of varieties 
contains only the best, and this makes easy the prob- 
lem of selection. Planting shrubs and roses is often 
the one way left to improve property in wartime, 


IMPLEMENTS The wide selection we can offer you 
will come as a surprise. We were busy all summer 
buying up the remaining stocks of manufacturers 
who have gone over to war production. But you will 
be wise to order early. 


FERTILIZERS ~INSECTICIDES We are cooperating 
fully with W. P. B. Special fertilizers are available 
for vegetables, and for flowers and lawns. Write to 
us if you need advice or information. Insecticides are 
listed under the insect or disease they control. 


“Everything for the Garden” 
pt. 73A, 35 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Novelty Annual Flowers 
tor 1943 


By CARL CROPP, (IIl.) 


Carl Cropp has been in the seed business for 
over 50 years and is recognized as one of the 
country’s outstanding flower seed experts 


S news for flower gardeners, a 

report on the new flowers for 

1943 may be overshadowed by the 

outlook for 1944, when instead of shop- 

ping for new flowers gardeners may be 

searching in vain to buy seeds of many 
old ones. 

Flower seed production was much re- 
duced last summer, chiefly because of a 
labor shortage in California, the only 
production center still operating in a 
world at war. Next year, I am informed, 
even this reduced production will be cut 
from fifty to seventy-five percent. 

A cut of this extent will be made in 
the acreage cultivated; and to accom- 
modate the production schedule to this 
reduced space, about fifty percent of the 
varieties now being grown will be elimi- 
nated entirely. Those crops which re- 
quire most hand labor, such as the large 
flowered Petunias, which must be hand- 
pollinated, will be dropped first. Next 
will come the varieties which bring low 
prices, such as Nasturtiums, Four-o- 
clocks, Helichrysums and Marigolds. 

In the case of every flower, variety 
lists will be severely trimmed. An attempt 
will be made to retain the best, and to 
discard all that have become obsolete. 
This pruning of lists will not be alto- 
gether bad. In several flower families 
there have long been too many varieties. 
Many of them can be spared without 
regret, but it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the really fine older varieties, which 
have never been improved upon, shall not 
be discarded in the shakeup, simply be- 
cause they are not new. 

What is a “new flower?” This ques- 
tion is suggested by the comparatively 
small number of what the seed trade 
calls “novelties” which were developed 
in the past year for intrcduction next 
spring. 

Publie interest in “new” things is as 
old as man. It does not take something 
really new to arouse enthusiasm. In lines 
other than horticultural, it is satisfied by 
any little change in the curve of a motor 
sar fender, the length and flare of a 
skirt, or the lapel of a coat, which wins 
popular acceptance. 

New fashions can always be produced 
on the sketch pads of dress designers, 
and the drawing boards of factories; but 
in the horticultural world it is not so 
easy to create new flower styles. 


But this inability to ensure new models 
has one disadvantage. When nature is 
niggardly, and in spite of all our efforts 
yields very few improvements for “in- 
troduction” to satisfy the public demand 
for “new” flowers, then we are tempted 
to over-emphasize the improvements 
which have been made. 

This fact is more apparent to the seed 
trade than to its customers, because we 
must try out all the “novelties” while the 
average customer tries out few. We also 
set higher standards for our trials than 
the average amateur is likely to do. And 
since the All-America trials were insti- 
tuted, “new flowers” which are entered 
for approval in this annual contest must 
demonstrate their merit in every part of 
our country, and to the satisfaction of 
impartial, expert judges. 

In the years they have been in opera- 
tion, the All-America trials have given 
awards to a remarkable number of the 
finest flowers that now grace our gardens. 
Perhaps quite as important is the fact 
that these trials prevented the ‘introdue- 
tion of a much greater number of 
“novelties” which were not worthy of 
introduction, and which would only have 
disappointed their purchasers, and 
crowded the catalogues, until they were 
eventually dropped. 

But sinee plant breeders have good 
years and poor years, in poor years there 
is temptation even for All-America 
judges to give awards to “novelties” 
which in better years would have gone 
unnoticed. 

The few instances in which this has 
been done have lain heavy on the con- 
science of the seed trade, it seems; and 
last summer at the annual meeting of 
the All-America Council, an independent 
organization which supervises these 
trials, rules were adopted seeking to pre- 
vent any such over-praise. New scales 
of judging were set up, and higher stand- 
ards for the award of gold, silver and 
bronze medals were established. So far 
as the judges can, they are going to make 
certain that every variety which wins an 
All-America award—whether flower or 
vegetable—shall be deserving of it, even 
if that means (in a particularly poor 
year) giving no awards at all. 

This new policy was put into effeet 
last summer in what proved to be a poor 
year. Thus a stricter standard of judg- 
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ing was applied to a much reduced num- 
ber of among which were few 
improvements of importance. 

The best of the award winners in my 
opinion is Petnnia All-Double America, 
which really was a novelty of 1942 and 
won a silver medal then, but was not 
introduced because of the small amount 
of seed available. 

This is the first all-double Petunia de- 
veloped in the United States. It is rare 
that an all-double Petunia plant pro- 
duces seeds; so few plants do so that the 
ordinary methods of seed production by 
vrowing plants in the field have never 
been possible. It was necessary to grow 
single varieties as seed parents, fertiliz- 
ing them- artificially with pollen from 
double plants and this expensive method 
gave seed which produced fifty percent 
or less double flowers. 

Some 


entries, 


rrower 
Petunias 
percent all- 


years ago a Japanese 
introduced strains of all-double 
which gave practically 100 
flowers 


double and each year until the 
war broke out we have purchased this 
seed. Many an All-America medal was 
won by this Japanese breeder wth a new 


eolor in his all-double series. 
There are various aecounts prevalent 


as to the methods which he used to breed 


all-double strains, but to recount them 
would make an artiele in itself, and I 
have no accurate knowledge of how it 
was done. I do know that until now, no 


American or European breeder had been 


able to duplieate his 
feat on a commercial 
seale. 

The fact that the 
Japanese secret has 
apparently now been 
solved gives unusual 
importanee to the 
silver medal winner 
this year. What has 
been done once, no 
doubt ean be done 
again; and the va- 
riety America, which 


bears fully double 
flowers of the carna- 
tion type 2. inches 


dark 
rose color, should be 
followed by other 
colors, produced in 
our own country. 

Petunias and Mar- 
igolds have taken more All-America 
awards than any other flowers in the 
past; and this year the story is repeated. 
Marigold Sunkist, orange, won a silvez 
medal. It is a dwarf, compact early 
orange variety, producing small double 
orange flowers on a 12-inch plant, the 
sort of plant which fills a widespread de- 
mand for ribbon planting in the border 
foreground, or produces masses of color 
in formally planted flower beds. It is a 
real improvement, but will probably win 
few blue ribbons in flower shows. 


aeross, of a 





Marigold Sunkist, which is of the popular dwarf Harmony type, scored highest among the 


1943 novelties to win the All-America silver medal. On the California seed farms, this 
variety makes little mound-like plants eight inches high, but in gardens it is likely 
to grow higher. The plants bloom early and are covered with rich orange blooms 





A typical plant of the dwarf Petunia Igloo 


Of the same general type is Petunia 
Igloo, a small flowered white Petunia 
of compact, dwarf growth, which ‘won a 
bronze medal this year. It is of uniform 
growth, and the flowers are about 15 
inches in diameter. I do not consider it 
as good as the older variety White Per- 
fection, which has somewhat larger 
flowers which open better, while the 
plant is equally compact and uniform. 


Petunia English Violet, a compact 


free flowering’ plant bearing single 
flowers of mauve-violet, won honorable 
mention. It adds a new shade to the 


group of blue-toned Petunias. 


A mixed strain of giant Asters, simi- 
lar to Giants of California but mueh 
earlier, won honorable mention. It is 


called Victory Giants Mixed. Its 
can be grown to a diameter of 5 
and it has among its various 
salmon-pink, which is not found in the 
original Giants of California strain. 
Aster Extra Early Giant Crego Navy 
Blue, which also won honorable mention, 
is of a rare color, which ought to be 
popular in these war days. Earliness in 
Asters is a most important quality—one 
which this new variety possesses. If we 
could develop Asters which could be 
grown from seed sown outdoors, without 
transplanting, our gardens would be 
much Florists find such plants 
far more resistant to the hazards of Aster 
life, whieh have grown so serious in 
recent years and affected the popularity 
of this fine flower. The older strains are 
all so late that plants must be started 
indoors, and suffer the shock of being 
transplanted to the garden, in order to 
insure a 
son. This increases the 
which Asters ineur, while it 
plant's ability to resist them. 
The Giant Sensation strain of early 
Cosmos has made obsolete both the older 
early strains, which bore much smaller 
flowers, and the late strains, which 
equaled Sensation in size of flowers, but 
came so late that often frosts arrived 
before the flowers opened. But it has 
taken a long time to make selections of 
Sensation in single colors. Honorable 
mention was awarded this year to a 
selection of red, christened Giant Sensa- 


flowers 
inches 


eolors 


raver. 


reasonably long flowering sea- 
hazards 
reduces the 


process 

















The mauve-violet color of Petunia English Violet is a new shade 


tion Dazzler, which bears flowers of 
deep amaranth on plants’ which start 
blooming when 3 feet tall and often 


reach a height of 6 feet. 

I was much interested in a Marigold 
which did not win an award in this 
year’s All-America trials. It is Honey- 
comb, a deep orange flower, produced on 
plants with odorless foliage, which has 
petals which are almost tubular in form, 
and give the blossom a honeycombed ap- 
pearance. Except for this. peculiarity 
the flower is extremely regular in form, 
like the tall African double type. 

I also like a new Celosia, which failed 
to win an award. It is Gilbert’s Maple 
Gold, which bears plush-like heads almost 
elobular in form, of a coloring well de- 
scribed by its name, a golden maple, with 
some flowers varying toward -rose or 
pink, 

Not all good new flowers are entered 
in the All-America trials; and many of 


the finest introductions of recent years 
were among these. This year the best 
dwarf Ageratum I have seen was not 


entered; it is Swiss Blue, a compact 10- 
inch plant bearing flowers of clear blue 
in great profusion and excelling in the 
precious quality of uniformity. The 
Ageratum, best by far of all blue edging 
plants, has a weak point in that plants 
grown from seed vary so much in size. 
To produce uniform plants for ribbon 
planting it has been necessary to grow 
these annual plants from euttings taken 
from parent plants of the desired habit. 
Swiss Blue from seed is not perfectly 
uniform but it represents the best ad- 
vance so far achieved. 

A new strain of Aster with quilled 
centers, such as are found in the Sun- 
shine and Princess types, has been given 
the name Giant Harmony Strain. There 
are several rows of guard petals sur- 
rounding the quilled ray petals in the 


center, and the 4-inch flowers ean be 
grown in three colors, an azure blue, 
known as Moonlight, a midblue ealled 


Morning, and a soft apricot-pink, Sun- 
rise, 

It has long been puzzling to me why 
two of the most beautiful flower families 
which ean be easily grown in gardens 
are so little known, and so seldom seen. 


These are the annual Chrysanthemums, 


and the lovely annual Pinks. A new 
strain of the former available this year 
is Carinatum Rainbow Mixture, which 


bears single flowers of brilliant colors, 
including purple, searlet, orange, salmon, 
rose and white in numerous tones and 
combinations, all characteristically zoned 
around a dark central disk. To many 
otherwise well informed gardeners, these 
would be, indeed, new flowers and most 
delightful discoveries. 

The annual Pinks, as their name im- 
plies, are confined in coloring to tones 
of red and white; but there are so many 
tones, and they are arranged in such a 
variety of patterns, that the color range 
seems tremendous. They grow easily from 
seed sown in the garden and _ blossom 
freely all summer, and they are so hardy 
that plants often survive the winter, 
especially if they have some protection. 
A new strain, Dianthus Heddewigi 
Gaiety, has large fringed flowers, many 
semi-double, and all delightful. 

A true navy blue Delphinium is avail- 
able this year in the Chinese type, known 
as Blue Mirror. While the Chinese type 
is a true perennial and persists for years, 
it resembles the annual Larkspur some- 


what in height and flower-type, and 
blooms the first year from seed. Blue 
Mirror makes an excellent impression 


when grown in masses. 
There is an annual Larkspur intro- 
duced several years ago which deserves 


to be revived, as it has received little 
attention. It is Delphinium paniculatum, 
which instead of growing in upright 


flower stalks like most of its family, 
makes a bushy plant, with flowers of 
intense blue, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 
produced at the end of each stem. It 
makes a fine blue border plant, and 
would be useful in many a garden as 
well as for cutting. 

Annual Gaillardias are among the 
flowers which are too little known. 
While the singles may be eclipsed by the 
perennial type, the double annual type 
has no perennial rival, and is one of the 
most attractive annual cut flowers. Gail- 
lardia Sunshine is a new strain, with 
flowers which in California grow to 3 
inches in diameter in -colors ranging 


The Marigold Honeycomb has a unique tubular petal formation 


from red with yellow petal tips to pure 
yellow. 

For the border background which lacks 
color in August, as so many do, Helian 


thus Sun Gold is good. Plants grown 
from seed sown in May will grow to 
4 feet in height by August, and large 
double flowers will come into bloom all 


on the same day, making a brilliant color 
display. 

Dianthus Homeland is a new strain of 
Sweet William, blossoming in June, pro- 
ducing large dark red flowers with white 
eyes. They make excellent cut flowers. 

These, then, are some of the season’s 
most important novelties. Grow them in 
your own garden and in so doing dis- 
cover their loveliness. 





Victory Giant Asters will grow five inches in 


diameter. The mixed colors include salmon 
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The Story of Chicago’s Victory Gardens 


By FRED G. HEUCHLING, Assistant Director 


Victory Garden Department, Office of Civilian Defense 


HICAGO has made itself felt in 

the National Victory Garden pro- 

gram, largely because of the co- 
operation between most of the leaders 
and groups in the horticultural field. The 
entire horticultural staff of the Chicago 
Park District, the rank and file of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the women’s 
and men’s garden clubs, commercial 
vrowers and civie organizations, have all 
pulled together for better and greater 
food production in the amateur’s gar- 
den. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the Park Dis- 
trict staff had given thought to the pro- 
vegetable growing in home 
vardens. As soon as this need was recog- 
nized nationally, Mayor Edward J. Kelly, 
Coordinator of Civilian Defense, ap- 
pointed a Victory Garden director. It 
is significant that this choice fell to 
George TT. Donoghue, superintendent ot 
the Chieago Park Distriet, who immedi- 
ately called a conference of representa- 


motion of 




















tives of every gardening interest. Held 
February 13, this meeting drew nearly 
100 leaders, practically all of whom 
signed volunteer questionnaires indicat- 
ing the fields in which they wished to 
be active. 

Within a few weeks, a Vietory Garden 
lecture series was launched, consisting of 
six weekly leetures given at ten different 
Park District field houses seattered over 
the city. An extensive list of citizens’ 
advisory committees was established, 
each with a definite task, either promot- 
ing greater participation in amateur gar- 
dening or in guiding the novice who was 
persuaded to join the movement. Fre- 
quent bulletins were prepared. A 16-page 
illustrated pamphlet, “How to Grow a 
Victory Garden,” was published through 
the co-operation of eight of the large 
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Chieago firms serving gardeners, who 
took advertising space to cover the cost 
of printing. An official emblem was de- 
signed and reproduced in deealeomania 
form that would serve as a window sign 
or as a marker in the garden. The City 
Council was persuaded to adopt an ordi- 
nance prohibiting trespass or pilfering 
from any garden in which this emblem 
was erected. 

Meanwhile, the International Harvester 
Company was prevailed upon to loan 
three modern farm-all tractor plows to 
the Victory Garden Department and_ the 
Park District agreed to provide oper- 
ators, gasoline and supplies. 

While much of this was going on in 
the Vietory Garden movement, the 
Civilian Defense organization was being 
developed and expanded throughout the 
citv. Chieago, itself, was divided into 
seven divisions and these in turn divided 
into neighborhood communities, some 
divisions including ten to twelve of these 


ae 


Typical of Chicago’s 
ideas 


demonstration gar- 
den was this one in 
Lincoln Park. Author 
Fred G. Heuchling 
is at extreme right. 
The acre plot (be- 
low) was tended by 
75 Boy Scouts direct- 
ed by Ernest Gries 
(center) 


VICTORY 
GARDENS 


Everyone who registered 
received this colorful 
seal measuring 4 inches 


communities and others as many as 
twenty or twenty-one. The city, as a 
whole, contained 108 of these Civilian 
Defense communities with a community 
headquarters and a volunteer staff to 
man it. The suburban territory was 
divided into an additional eight divisions 
with each city, village or town a sepa- 
rate community within the division. 

The Victory Garden work was assigned 
to a definitely established Victory Gar- 
den Department, of which Mr. Donoghue 
became director. Division chairmen were 
appointed in each of the fifteen divisions, 
not by Mr. Donoghue or by the Victory 
Garden office, but by the local Civilian 
Defense chief in each ease. In the com- 
munities within divisions, the Civilian 
Defense community committee was pre- 
vailed upon to appoint a community Vie- 
tory Garden chairman. Much of this or- 
ganization was slow in taking shape and 
was not affected until after the growing 
season was well along. In many _in- 
stances, however, early organization was 
perfected and results were consequently 
more complete and satisfactory. 

Each community was urged to find 
vacant property on which community 
gardens eould be established. Not less 
than four families were required to be 
enlisted in each project on ground not 
less than 75 feet wide, whieh was _ in- 
spected by Park District horticulturists 
to judge its suitability. The Victory Gar- 
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This garden is surrounded by luxurious, 20-story apartments Only half of this 90,000 square-foot-plot is shown in this pie- 
in the heart of Chicago’s Gold Coast. The soil was originally ture, taken in mid-June. This area is in a residential neighbor- 
filled-in-sand and required exceptionally good preparation hood. A playshelter for children is at the left 
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den Department then plowed these areas “spotty”, depending upon the activity 
and the community ehairman pareelled of the community chairmen and the gen- 
out plots varying from as little as 10 by eral character of the communities. Up to 
20) feet to as large as 40 by 60, depending — the early part of December, reports were 
upon the available land and the ambition — still coming in to the central Victory 
of the individual family. Garden office. As these were received, 
Throughout the promotion period, they were summarized on large sheets 
every effort was made to dissuade the and the accumulative figures collected 
amateur gardener from destroying lawns by communities. 
or flower beds in order to grow vege- Up to the time this article goes to 
tables. Community gardens were urged _ press, these summaries show that in some 
to include some annuals or other floral single communities within the city limits, 
decorations with their food plants. such as for example Garfield Ridge com 
After the planting season was over, munity on the southwest side, there 
steps were taken to seeure reports of were 14 community gardens registered 
all the backyard gardens as well as the on which 445 families participated, and 
community gardens for statistieal and 511 backyard or home gardeners regis- 
promotional purposes. In order for any _ tered, each serving a single family. Thus, Mr. and Mrs. John Lojza grew this harvest 
gardener to secure one of the official in this area alone, which represents but of fresh vegetables in their backyard from 
emblems to mark his plot, it was neces- one of 108 communities, 956 families had 64¢ worth of seeds. Community Victory 
sary for him to make out an ample _ Victory Gardens. These had a tote area Garden leaders look on 
report form, giving the size of his beds of 1,176,467 square feet. This is one of 
and checking off on a list the kinds of the outstanding communities although 
vegetables that he was growing. The re- many others approached it in their Vie- 
sponse to this request for reports was (Continued on page 39) 
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This garden is located in one of the con- 


gested “smoky” areas in Chicago. Here a 
group of neighbors established a beautifully 
neat and pleasing garden and play area with 
Old Glory on a specially erected steel pole 
to provide continuous inspiration. A chil- 
dren’s sand court and playground is in the 
foreground. The gardens are surrounded by 
paths of crushed stone 
















The photographer caught this group of 
young people at one of Chicago’s largest 
community projects in which there were 


103 family garden plots 
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(Chicago Park District photo) 





Pouches 


for the 


HOME GARDEN © 
By Leotge X hee 


A gricultural Ka pe riment Station 
New York State 


MONG the tree fruits the peach 
stands high in the favor of the 
~ home fruit grower. Possessed of 
rich flavor and beauty of color and form 
it delights the eye as well as the palate. 
Canned, it is a standard item in the 
home fruit cellar. The small size of the 
tree and its early bearing adapt it to 
the limited area of the home garden. 

In central New York, peaches ripen 
from about July 20 to mid-September 
or later, but the finest varieties come in 
August or early September. Varieties 
ripening earlier or later are used to 
lengthen the The choice of va- 
rieties should be made with an eye to 
one’s usual vacation period or one may 
return home and find that the peaches 
have ripened and rotted. Those who 
vacation in August will want early and 
late sorts ripening before and after that 
month. If one is skilled with the bud- 
ding knife several varieties may be 
vrown on one tree and these will provide 
all the fruit needed for eating fresh 
through the However, another 
tree will be needed to produce the fruit 
for canning. 

Many excellent varieties, all of high 
quality, have been developed by experi- 
ment stations during the last twenty 
years, and these have superseded most 
of the older sorts except Elberta. 

Varieties. The season opens with 
Mikado, a yellow fleshed semi-cling va- 
riety, useful for its earliness. Oriole is 
one of the better early varieties, being 
a high quality yellow freestone that 
needs severe thinning to attain good size. 
New and promising, but not thoroughly 
tested, is Redhaven, a very attractive 
brilliant red peach. Golden Jubilee, 
ripening more than three weeks before 
Elberta, is high in quality, yellow fleshed, 
freestone and attractive in appearance, 
Following this variety are two winners, 
Valiant and Halehaven. Both are near 
the top of the list in quality and equally 
desirable in other Kither of 
these varieties choice if 


season, 


season, 


respects, 
may be first 
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only one is to be grown regardless of 


season of ripening. Similar to Valiant, 


but less attractive and ripening a few 
days later is Veteran. 

For those who want the largest and 
handsomest peaches J. H. Hale is sug- 


gested, but along with these characteris- 
ties one must contend with a weak un- 
productive tree that is less hardy than 
the trees of other varieties. This va- 
riety and Mikado require cross pollina- 
tion as both produce poor pollen. — El- 
berta is still the leading variety and 
hears heavy erops of fruit, which when 
tree-ripened, will satisfy all except the 
connoisseur, 

The nectarine. An interesting novelty 
for the home garden is the nectarine, 
which is essentially a peach without any 
fuzz, or as one eminent horticulturist has 
said, a peach with the skin you love to 
touch. Surecrop is the best variety, but 
since nectarines are beloved by cureulios 
and rot easily in wet weather they are 
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more difficult to grow than are peaches. 

Peaches are less hardy than the other 
tree fruits and few crops will be ob- 
tained where temperatures drop much 
below 12 to 20 degrees below zero during 
the winter. The hardiest varieties are 
not enough hardier than the tender va- 
rieties to extend peach growing north 
of the regions where peaches are known 
to thrive but the differences may be 
enough to ensure a crop in peach regions 
when tender varieties are injured by 
borderline temperatures, 

Culture. Well-drained sandy and gra- 
velly loams are peach soils, but 
heavier soils are suitable if in good eon- 
dition. The trees should be set in the 
spring and spaced 18 to 20 feet apart. 
Peach trees tend to overbear and should 
be thinned drastically if faney fruit is 
desired. Spraying is desirable, but fair 
fruit may be obtained without it. If 
borers attack the base of the trunk, dig 
them out or they will kill the tree. 
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Bird-Foot Violets 


By Aura Garrert MCCLANAHAN, (La.) 


HOUSANDS of Bird-foot Violets 

(Viola pedata) cluster around the 
borders of deep, piney woods near my 
home. They range in color from palest 
blue to deep violet, having large, orange- 
colored anthers. I transplant them into 
my borders while in full bloom, during 
March and April. I have never lost a 
plant from transplanting it to the garden 
at this time. 

In the past seven years, I have ecol- 
lected 100 of the bi-colored plants, which 
is not many for the large number that 
grow here. They are very beautiful, 
with the two top petals dark purple, 
and velvety in texture. They come true 


to seed, or at least that has 
experience with them so for. 

The finely eut leaves of Viola pedata 
are an addition to any garden. They have 
a dormant season during hot summer 
months, the old tops dying down, soon 
to be replaced by new ones. 

[ have collected two albino plants, but 
have no young ones from these as yet. 
This would seem to indieate that al- 
binos are extremely rare. They are a 
lovely, soft, off-white shade, and are 
quite as large and vigorous as their blue 
sisters. They occasionally bloom a second 
time in the fall. On October fifth of 
last year I found my first one in bloom. 


been my 














Whe 1945 We Unewiea 


LANT breeders are working more 

systematically than ever, now, to 

produce superior new vegetable va- 
rieties for Victory Gardeners and com- 
mercial growers. These new vegetables 
are being developed to provide the vita- 
mins and minerals needed in our national 
health program. 

For ten years now, many new vege- 
tables have been submitted for testing, 
the year before introduction, and for 
judging by the All-America committee at 
fifteen official trial grounds, in different 
sections of America. Varieties winning 
All-America awards must be distinct im- 
provements over existing varieties in nu- 
merous ways, such as better yield, greater 
perfection, increased vigor and disease 
and insect resistance. Now that vege- 
tables must be adapted to many uses, 
such as home consumption, marketing, 
canning and quick freezing, the scoring 
has been increasingly severe. This is 
reflected in the fact that only four bronze 
medals and one honorable mention were 
awarded to the 1943 introductions. All 
of these, however, have qualities that 
will appeal to home gardeners. They are 
deseribed in the order of their ranking, 
or points voted them by the All-America 
judges. 


Blue Ribbon Winner 
UCUMBER Marketer is the blue rib- 


bon introduction. It is comparable 
with Straight 8 and several other good 
varieties in this elass. It has been selected 
as an ideal slicing cueumber for home 
gardens and commercial use. It is very 
smooth, with exceptionally uniform dark 
ereen color down to the blossom end, 
and is very prolific on a vigorous vine. 
seing a so-called white spine variety, 
it does not turn yellow on aging. The 
fruits are crisp, firm and tender and a 
few hills of these will be an asset to any 
garden or for any salad bowl. 


Bronze Medal Winner 


OLE Snap Bean Potomae practically 
tied with the cucumber for first place. 
Every gardener is familiar with Ken- 
tueky Wonder, the old standby for a 
pole bean. While it has a grand flavor, 
it does have strings and a rather crooked 
shape. But, it is heavy bearing on a 
most vigorous vine. The new Potomac 
has the same heavy vine growth and trials 
showed more pods than Kentucky Won- 
der. Also, it has beautiful stream-lined, 
long, slender, practically round, meaty 
pods of exceptional tenderness. It is 
absolutely stringless at all stages of 
growth. The rather small purplish-black 
seeds go a long way in planting. 
Tomato Jubilee answers a_ long-felt 
want. The All-America winner of 1940, 
Mingold, gave us a good early maturing 
yellow tomato, but we needed a heavy 
bearing main crop variety with the solid- 
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Bush Lima Bean Cangreen 


ity and quality of the best reds and 
richer colored flesh and juice. 
seems to answer these prayers. 
tion, it is smooth and globe shaped, for 


economical slicing. The deep tangerine- 
orange flesh shows through the vellow 
skin. It ripens and colors uniformly 
and is quite free from cracks. Picture 
an orange colored Rutgers tomato and 
you have Jubilee. It is a strong grower, 
rather narrow foliaged and _ prolifie of 
large, firm fruits with real tomato flavor. 
This should be the leading yellow tomato 
for home use. The nutritionist’s eall for 
yellow vegetables, with their extra vita- 
mins, is answered by this deep yellow 
tomato. Try Jubilee. 

Pepper Early Pimento introduces the 
famous sweet Pimento for home gardens 
even in the north. Earlier to set and 
mature fruits, one to two weeks ahead of 
the popular Perfection Pimento, this 
newcomer makes a little shorter, though 
more prolific plant. Fruits are a_ bit 
smaller and thinner walled, narrower 
across the shoulders and longer cone- 
shaped. The flesh, nevertheless, is thick, 
very sweet and delicious. For salads, 
with cheese, eating straight or stuffed 
and baked, this is a welcome new pepper. 
At present, about ninety per cent of the 
canned Pimentos are grown on twelve to 
fifteen thousand acres .in Georgia, with 
the later ripening Perfection variety. 
With this early, prolific introduction, 
home gardeners all over the country may 
have these delicious sweet, mild and 
meaty peppers, 


Honorable Mention 


BRUSH Lima Bean Cangreen provides 
a green-seeded lima or butterbean, 
which appears fresh and green-shelled 
even when it is saved for use as a dry 
shelled bean. Retaining its fresh green 
color after being cooked and canned, is a 
decided advantage for canners. Cangreen 
has shown itself in the trials to be a 
very prolific green-seeded strain of the 
heaviest bearing, Henderson Bush Lima, 
variety. It has the same thrifty, vigorous 
bushy growth and high production of 
pods of the smaller sized beans. Some 
trials reported slightly larger seeds and 
pods and even more prolific than the 
parent, Henderson. Home or Victory 
Gardeners will find it a grand variety, 
both fresh from the garden and drying 
for winter use. It is also more depend- 
able in setting pods from first blossoms, 
particularly in some sections, than the 
larger seeded varieties. 

The record of previous All-America 
vegetables is impressive. Forty per cent 
of all the bush string beans planted in 
America today are of three All-America 
selections. The leading beet of today 
is an All-America winner of just a few 
years ago. Two All-America carrots 
account for a third of all carrots planted 
now. It takes no more land and no more 
cultivation to grow the best varieties 
available. Thus, for the best eating 
qualities and the highest yield, try these 
newest winners. 
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By FRANK A. WAUGH 


OMEBODY is always telling about 
the gorgeous flowers of the tropics ; 
the fact is the flowers of our Amer- 

ican prairies could beat those tropics to a 
finish and give them a mile and a half at 
the start. Whether the census be taken 
on species represented or on individual 
flowers basking in the sun these prairies 
would heavily out-count their tropical 
competitors. 

One circumstance which gives a heavy 
advantage to this prairie garden is its 
long slope from ‘the Rocky Mountains 
down to the low lush valley of the Father 
of Waters. Here are great differences of 
altitude, also great discrepancies of rain- 
fall, both serving to develop m:ny diverse 
species adapted to these quite enormous 
ranges of climate. 

Added to this is the factor of latitude, 
for those American prairies stretch from 
Saskatchewan to Texas—and what a floral 
range that offers! From the Anemones 
of the aretie tundra to the Bluebonnets 
of the Lone Star state! It is strange in 
deed that this inexhaustible catalogue of 
truly beautiful flowering plants has never 
received one-quarter the attention from 
gardeners, nurserymen and horticulturists 
it so richly deserves. 

A certain number of species have in- 
deed been discovered, adopted and bred 
by the horticulturists—just enough to 
show the way. As examples we might 
name the annual Coreopsis, the Sun- 


Parade of Prairie Flowers 


en 


flowers, some of the Evening Primroses 
(Oenotheras). A good many more have 
been noted and sometimes cultivated, 
though not by any means bred up to the 
level of their possibilities. Of these are 
the Snakeroot or Blazing Star, False 
Indigo (Baptisia), several Penstemons, 
Lepachys, Lupines, Salvias, certain Mal. 
lows, Rudbeckias and Astragalus. 

What to do about it? W. ell, there are 
several things that can be done practically, 
and all of them are within reach. 

First we ought to develop a much bet- 
ter knowledge of our native prairie flora. 
The publie generally knows very little of 
these riches. Even good gardeners, many 
of them, know more about the rock plants 
of Switzerland than of the good, hardy 
prairie flowers of Nebraska. And along 
with inereased knowledge would come 
naturally a lively and effective enthusiasm 
for these fine American species. It is 
hoped that this present sketch will help 
in this direction. 

However, we need more than enthusi- 
asm. One of the essential steps is to 
bring the most eligible plants into the gar- 
den and place them in the hands of men 
and women who ean appreciate them. 
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At this point we need the help of a few 
intelligent and publie-spirited nursery- 
men. We should have men who will do for 
the prairie flora what Carl Purdy did for 
the California flowers, what Andrews did 
for the Rocky Mountain region and what 
Fred Horsford did for the native New 
England species. Some effort has in facet 
been made in this field, but nobody has 
yet devoted a lifetime to it as did the 
men here named. 

Of course these nurserymen would have 
to have support from the ranks. Here is 
where the amateur horticulturists and the 
garden clubs come in. Those good prairie 
flowers introduced by the nurserymen 
must be planted, widely tested and re- 
ported upon by the gardeners themselves. 
The garden club pages of this very maga- 
zine ought to be teeming with glowing 
stories of suecesses—not forgetting, either, 
to record the failures. Wide experiment 
and candid discussion are essential to 
progress along such well-mapped lines. 

Still another factor is necessary in this 
experimentation, viz. imagination. These 
new garden tenants are not going to be 
happy in the old surroundings. They can’t 
be planted like Sweetpeas nor cultivated 
like Zinnias—at least some of them ean’t. 
A ‘certain number will probably succeed 
in well-managed rock gardens. Some will 
thrive probably under lath houses. But 
some of the best ones will be always 

(Continued on page 45) 
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From Prairie to Rock Garden 



























By 
ALBERTA MAGERS, 
(Ark.) 


The Poppy Mallow, 

Callirhoe, a native 

prairie flower, has 

been accepted by 

many home gardeners 

as a good garden 
flower 


Pheto by McFarland 


LOOMING on the prairies in the 

rocky clay soil along the old 

Smoky River, one sees the crisp, 
waxy cluster of Androstephium violaceum. 
The flat, crocus-like bulb grows deep, 
4 to 6 inches, and throws up its leafage 
of a few slim, lax blades with an almost 
white line down the center. The loose, 
open cluster of flowers surmounts a 3- to 
6-inch stiff stem. The star-like flowers 
range from nearly white to a smoky blue, 
each petal having a thicker white stripe 
through the center. They are so thick 
and waxy in texture as to appear almost 
artificial, This is one of the earliest of 
the spring bloomers. Like most of the 
prairielings it is of easy garden culture, 
provided it has neutral or alkaline soil 
with perfect drainage and full sun. A 
little colony of this Androstephium in 
friendly company with the prairie 
Anemone makes a pleasing spring piec- 
ture. 

The little wild Portulaca has none of 
the sprawling blousiness of its more showy 
cultivated relative, but, nevertheless, has 
real charm grown in crevices among the 
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The Button Gayfeather 


By GLADYS and RUTH M. DUDLEY 


rocks, or allowed to choose its own station 
among the stones and along the walks. It 
is a tight, compact little plant, making a 
small mound of dull green with its tiny 
imbedded crimson stars, that twinkle out 
like fairy Christmas lights whenever the 
sun shines. This is an annual which once 
planted, will care for itself, appearing in 
the most unexpected places along walks, 
in rock crevices or even in the hollow of 
a rough rock, where the fat little cushion 
with its star spangling is a dainty sight. 

Name, offhand, three wine-red_ wild 
flowers. Can you do it? I know I cannot. 
But I can tell you of one outstandingly 
good one. It is Callirhoe involucrata or, 
to give it some of its local pet names, 
Wine Cups, Trailing Hollyhock, Poppy 
Mallow, and Searlet Mallow. Wine Cups 
most perfectly fits it, for the flowers ap- 
pear singly as upright-held, wine-red 
cups, about the size of a California 
Poppy, on stiff 4 to 6-inch stems. It 
blooms profusely in spring but a_well- 
grown plant will have a flower or two 
almost any time you notice it during the 
summer. The blooms last well either on 
the plant or as a eut flower. The spring 
display is of considerable duration as the 
buds continue to form for several weeks 
before they drop down to one or two at a 
time. The plant is a clean grower, even 
though it does make too large a spread for 
a small or select part of a rock garden. 
There is always a difficult or out-of-the- 
way spot where one wants a good plant 
that will care for itself and still be 
pleasant, without crowding its neighbors 
to death. This Callirhoe covers about 4 
square feet in a well-grown plant. The 
leaves are a dark shining green, about 
the size of a quarter, rounded, with 
notehed edges, growing something on 
the order of a nasturtium leaf. The 
plant lays close over the ground, rarely 
exceeding 8 inches in the center, and 
coming down close to the ground at the 
edges, so making a loose, open mound, 
with the flowers standing well above the 
leaves. The root is earrot-like but con- 
trary to most tap-rooted plants, is very 
sasy to move. Even a big, heavy clump, if 
eut back closely, is delightfully easy to 
transplant. It does not matter, either, 
about getting the entire root, for I have 
lifted them when all I could get was the 
fleshy crown of the long root, but with 
close trimming the plant would soon be as 
thrifty as ever. I have never found the 
seed, but there are always a few young 
seedlings about an old plant, though they 
do not intrude on others and make a 
pest of themselves, as this may sound. If 
wine-red is one of your favorite colors, 
by all means, try this very worthwhile 
Callirhoe, so fittingly named Wine Cups. 


T is Jamentable, but true, that few 
people have the appreciation for 
late summer flowers that they do for 

those of early spring. Perhaps this is why 
the Gayfeathers live on so unnoticed by 
the average person. After all, they are 
much more attractive than many of the 
dainty flowers of springtime which gain 
so much attention. This plant also parades 
under the name of Blazing Star. 

A true flower of the prairies, the But- 
ton Gayfeather (Liatris scariosa) is very 
much at home in the Middle West where 
it flourishes in poor clay soil of dry fields 
or roadsides or, sometimes, alone the 
eindery banks of railroad tracks. The 
places where they choose to grow are 
certainly not what one would naturally 
think suggested a suitable location for a 
flower garden. 

These hardy perennials seldom grow 
singly, but in colonies, with their tall 
spikes of bright rose-lavender, thistle-like 
flowers softening the glare of the hot sun 
of August and early September. 

In the case of most plants which pro- 
duce their blossoms on spikes, the buds 
at the lower end open first. The inde- 
pendent Gayfeathers, however, appear to 
have a mind of their own on this matter, 
electing that their blossoms open in the 
reverse order. There are often thirty or 
more flower heads on a single stalk in 
bloom at one time. As there are often 
more than one hundred buds to a stem 
and the flowers usually remain quite some 
time before fading, their blooming period 
is fairly long. 

The flower heads are borne singly on 
short, stiff stems in the leaf axils, except 
toward the lower end of the spike, where 
there are sometimes as many as six on a 
3- or 4-inch stem, On the lower part of the 
stalk the heavy linear-lanceolate leaves 
are 4 or 5 inches long and one-third or 
one-half inch wide but gradually becom- 
ing much smaller toward the top. The 
plants are from one to 6 feet high. 

Each flower head is composed of 20 to 
30 individual florets elustered together 
into sheathing cups of green and lavender- 
crimson bracts. Each is complete with 
stamens and pistils and is surrounded by 
many very fine brown-lavender hairs. The 
corolla limb is divided into five pointed 
lobes giving it the appearance of a tiny 
lavender star. 

They entertain at their tables only those 
insects with fairly long tongues, because 
they must reach the depths of the slender 
corolla tube which is about one-fourth of 
an inch long. 

The charm of the Button Gayfeather is 
not so much dependent upon any quality 
of daintiness, though it is not at all laek- 
ing in that respect, as upon its strong, 
bold habit of growth and its generosity in 
so lavishly giving color to an often other- 
wise burned landscape. They are made 
all the more beautiful if ‘some of the 


An original sketch of Liatris 
scariosa, drawn by the authors 
from living plant material 


golden vellow flowers of late summer are 
growing in company with them. 

If you have a hot sunny spot in your 
wild flower or informal garden where the 
soil is clay, you will, no doubt, wish to 
extend an invitation to this flower as it 
grows well under cultivation. Individual 
plants or small groupings will prove quite 
interesting and decorative. As eut flowers 
they are very useful and last well when 
placed in water. 

Plants may be secured from native stock 
by gathering seeds and planting or from 
divisions of old clumps. Do not try to 
move them during the hot dry days while 
they’re blooming. Either transplant them 
in the spring or after the fall rains have 
begun and the weather is cooler. Many 
nurserymen also offer them for sale. 

The natural habitat of this Liatris ex- 
tends from Minnesota to Florida, west to 
Texas, Nebraska and Manitoba, 
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T the beginning of the second war 


vear, so far as America is con- 

cerned, we can do some garden 
thinking and planning with greater in- 
telligence than was possible earlier. Even 
should the improbable event of a vie- 
tory preceding the peace we have not 
yet won happen in 1943, we would not 
be in any sense ready, so far as the gar- 
den is concerned, to set up any arbi- 
trary standard of relations to the rest 
of the garden world from which we 
have been so completely cut off. 

Very gratifying has it been to see how 
we have kept out of the insanity as to 
gardens which prevailed within the first 
vear of the so-ealled “World War.” We 
were then to plow up our lawns and 
plant potatoes and were to sternly frown 
on the continuance of any true garden 
feeling. It happened that before the 
peace came I had been spending some 
difficult months in Washington as_ the 
treasurer of the Commission on Living 
Conditions of War Workers, an inde- 
pendent group formed with independent 
support to go around and see why pro- 
duction was so painfully seanty. 

We did find that high wages and good 
enough. There had to 
he some relief from the atmosphere of 
war and preparations for war in order 
to get the major production of the de- 
structive items needed. This at first un- 
recognized need took various and eurious 
forms. In one great shipyard at Nor- 
folk its expression was in the searcity of 
the pink silk shirts which the highly paid 
negro riveters loved to buy because they 
were thought to be pretty and which 
were worn as they worked with the ex- 
pectation of getting another one at the 
next payday. When pink shirts became 
scarce, the riveters “laid off.” 

One of the major expressions of this 
demand for something else than fighting 


houses were not 


talk was in connection with a tremend- 
ously expensive housing experiment, 
where an architect who in addition to 


architectural skill had love for gardens 
and many experiences with them, made 
his new houses with garden surround- 
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Continuous Rose arches have been most successfully used in the munici- 


) pal garden at the Polyclinic Hospital in Harrisburg, Penna. Doubloons 


== 


is pictured on the arches and the Hybrid Tea, Mrs. E. P. Thom, is in 


- 
if the bed in the foreground 
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ings. Before ever the ship-builders could 
get to them, the white-collar workers 
snapped them up, for even the salaried 
man could not comfortably work in ugly 
surroundings. He had to have beauty 
to rest his eyes and his soul. 

So this war has started off much bet- 
ter, and we have not needed either to dig 
up the lawn or greatly restrict planting 
possibilities. Extensive operations to 
camouflage great war industries have 


had to rest largely upon planting that 
was done and will continue to be done. 
Such camouflage planting, dealing with 


what the concealed works look like from 
12,000 feet in the air, could not be ugly, 
and therefore the surroundings of these 
great war plants will continue, after 
peace comes, to be beautiful, and there- 
fore more efficient. 

With this premise there is no reason 
why we cannot discuss the 1943 gardens 
from the hopeful forward-looking stand- 
point. Without extravagance it is true 
(and the various taxes will prevent ex- 
travagance anyway) we can better our 
homes, and if the nurserymen at all wake 
up they will be offering continually the 
best they have as needed to clear the 
way for greater industry in the produe- 
tion of the dreadful machinery of war. 

Probably with some justice I have 
been quoted as being of eminence in Rose 
growing, and particularly because of my 


production for twenty-eight years of an 
American Rose Annual I seem to take 
rank as a proponent of the queen of 
flowers. For 1943 there will be no let- 
up in the offering of new Roses, despite 
the shutting off of more than 80 per 
cent of the originations of foreign hy- 
bridizers. In this comes the first great 
good, because our hybridizers have been 
turned in upon their own resources. As 
I put together the 1943 American Rose 
Annual I have managed to get a state- 
ment from these various hybridizers of 


their ideals, and those ideals are very 
high and fine, so that it can truly be 
said that the United States is to have, 


even beginning this year, a erop of new 
Rose varieties actually produced in Amer- 
ica. 

I speak with others when I say that 
the Rose men of California, of New 
York, of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere are 
setting high ideals. They are even pro- 
posing to insist upon fragrance as a 
necessary attribute of the modern Rose, 
as well as form, color, vigor, and abun- 
danee of bloom. 

But the weak spot in this present pro- 
gram is the lack of use of other streams 
of Rose blood than those used and worked 
over for generations of time by the Euro- 
pean hybridizers who have heretofore 
almost controlled us. Vigorous effort is 
proceeding to have our hybridizers look 
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into American sources of vigorous Rose that all who approach that picturesque In 1943 the gardener, if he is just 
; blood, properly, of course, taking into part of Cape Cod will have a chance to to himself and the country, must do his 
account the constant reblooming strains see the work of an overlooked Cape Cod best or better than his best with vege- 
of Europe and in no way neglecting the hybridist, M. H. Walsh, displayed on the _ tables. Many publications are being issued 


color brillianey made possible when, roadsides. to help him. He cannot golf much with- 
about the beginning of this century, M. But Roses are not all of the story. out walking far, and unless something 
Pernet-Ducher of France broke open ‘The current catalogues of the live nur- wonderful happens to give him tires and 


the way to adapt the brilliance within the serymen will tell much of new shrubs, gasoline, he cannot travel 


as far. He 
strain which should be called Rosa lutea, of which there are a number of excellent can well golf in his 


vegetable garden, 





but instead has the ill-odored designation and desirable ones, and of herbaceous and can do it so that every single thing 
y of R. foetida. plants, some of them of purely American he grows will be desirable, not only be- 
In 1943 I hope to see much intelligent origin. I do not know who is directly cause something to eat has been pro- 
Rose planting outside of private gar- responsible for the Buddleias, of which vided but because beauty has been added 
i dens. That most successful of all pub- now there are a dozen or more useful while this is being done. And think of 
lie gardens, the municipal garden at the varieties in various shades, but all vigor- the vitamins he can grow and eat! 
Polyelinie Hospital in Harrisburg, in- ous and desirable, but I do know there It will be observed that | am summing 
troduces the public under arches of ought to be thousands more of these up a hopeful garden program for this 
climbers, past a hedge of husky Rugosas_ late-summer-blooming rivals to the su- year. We will have Roses and shrubs 
carrying their brilliant hips all winter, premacy of Hydrangea “Peegee” and and trees and vegetables, I trust in 
before it turns over to us the inexplie- Spirea vanhouttei.. Mr. Cumming’s Bris- great abundanee, and I have also the 
ably perfect blooms that have resulted tol Ruby Weigela has developed a re- hope that the men who stay home and 
at this garden. A group of garden clubs blooming habit which makes it of even tickle the ground in the Vietory Garden 
in the vicinity of Woods Hole, Massa- greater importance, and there are other will get the garden idea in their blood 
chusetts, are preparing to plant the items in these possibilities of shrub and so that it will stay there even after 
lovely but neglected Walsh climbers so plant which ought to come within view. peace-time has arrived. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s Flower N amesakes 


MERICAN plant breeders have again followed tradition in select- 
ing from their new flower creations the finest to bear the name of 
: Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, whose personality and fortitude have 
endeared her to all America. These golden flowers will brighten 
the spirits of home gardeners and instill in them new faith that 
the ideals of a free people will forever be preserved. 






















The color of the new Chrysanthemum 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is a blend of 
soft yellow and old gold, tinted pale 
rose. The variety has many excellent 
characteristics, including florist-qual- 
ity double blooms averaging 2 inches 
across, compact 2-foot growth requir- 
ing no staking, and reliable hardiness. 
The plants bloom in September 


A flower of great refinement borne by 
a plant of strong, upright growth are 
important qualities bred into the new 
Rose, named for Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, which will be introduced this 
fall by a California nursery. Long- 
pointed buds open to double blooms, 
colored Empire to  lemon-yellow, 
which have a moderate fragrance 








United China Relief photo 


The latest portrait of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
China’s First Lady, who is in this country for a visit 





The first flower named for China’s First Lady 
was the Mayling Marigold, illustrated in full 
color on the front cover of this issue and also 





at left. Mayling is the personal “Christian” 

name given to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek by her 

family, in accordance with the Chinese cus- 

tom. The blossoms of this 1943 introduction X 
are of the frilled, carnation-flowered type ( ) 


and grow 3 inches across on 2-foot plants 
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This home-made bird feeder was exhibited 
by Mrs. Loyd Burnham of S. Windsor, Conn., 
at the Harvest Show held at Bristol Nurser- 
ies last October. Fungi on the birch log 
were covered with melted suet and bird seed, 
and suet was hung from the bottom 


F you have never known the joy of 

seeing a magnificent Tuberous Be- 

gonia blossom, you have missed an 
exciting occasion. But if you have raised 
that same plant from a tiny seed to a 
flowering maturity, then excitement be- 
comes ecstasy indeed! 

To begin my adventure, I bought the 
very best seed I could afford. I made 
small flats especially for my experiment. 
Over the bottom of the flats I placed an 
inch or so of gravel for drainage, and 
over this an inch of soil and peat moss. 
On top of this went another layer, not 
more than a quarter inch deep, of very 
finely sifted soil and peat mixed. It is 
very necessary to prepare flats in this 
manner, for not only must there be good 
drainage, but the under soil must be 
loose and rather spongy, so that the tiny 
roots can grow into it. If the soil is 
too fine, or too closely packed, young 
roots will not be able to penetrate it. 
As a result, the plants will die. 

After the flats were thus prepared, I 
placed them in shallow pans of water 
until the ground was thoroughly soaked. 
Then I broadeast the seeds and covered 
each flat with glass. Over the glass went 
a sheet of paper to keep the seeds dark 
until they germinated. I kept all the 
flats in a warm place, and as soon as the 
seeds germinated, I removed the paper. 
In about four days the glass was also 
removed, and from then on I was eare- 
ful to keep the flats in a warm but not 
too sunny spot. I watered them by 
gently spraying with a small spray, using 
a weak solution of clorox once in awhile 
to prevent damping off, 

When the third leaves had developed, 
[ transplanted the seedlings to a flat pre- 
pared exactly as for the seeds, and never 
with more than one and one-half inches 
of soil in them, The small plants were 
set about two inches apart. Later some 
were potted and others removed to win- 
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Little Items ol 








the response. 








pe BADERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share 

with others their experiences in growing interesting plants. The 
problem has been, however, to find space for all the letters submitted. 
For this reason, these two pages have been set aside for short 
reader-contributions this month and two or more pages will be 
allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon 
All are invited to participate. 




























Raising Tuberous Begonias From Seed 


By Mrs. G. G. 


dow boxes which had small pots set into 
them with specially prepared soil for the 
plants. I used well rotted manure, a 
little bone meal, sand ayd leaf mold for 
all the pots, whether inside or out. 
When the plants had grown large and 
sturdy, I gave an additional feeding of 
a heaping teaspoonful of cottonseed meal 
for each plant, digging it, gently into 
the soil. My window boxes are on the 
northeast side of the house so that the 


WILLIAMS, ( Penna.) 


plants were not in direct sunlight. Every- 
one who passed exclaimed over the size, 
color, and delicate beauty of my Bego- 
nias. Seed started in January, if prop- 
erly eared for, will produce flowers the 
same summer. 

When the foliage begins to turn yel- 
low I stop watering the plants. When 
the foliage has died, I dig the tubers, 
wash gently, dry in the sun and store 
in flats in a cool dry place, 


Plants For Cool Rooms 


By Ava B. Turner, (N. Y.) 


N regard to wintering house plants in 

cool rooms, it seems to me that the 
selection of plants depends upon the re- 
sults you expect to get. Many plants will 
remain fresh but in a semi-dormant con- 
dition, while a few will continue to grow 
and, perhaps, even blossom under the 
same conditions. 

I have wintered Amaryllis, Century 
Plants, Gasteria, Dream Plants, Sansevie- 
ria, double Petunia and Tradeseantia or 
Wandering-jew, in an upstairs room 
which was sunny but where the tempera- 
ture was never over 60° and in cold 





Tuberous Begonias 


This shade-loving 
flower has several 
types of bloom— 
single, frilled, cam- 


ellia-flowered, rosebud, 
and carnation flower- 
ed. All these may be 
grown from seed, as 
well as from tubers. 
This camellia-flower- 
ed plant (at right) 
was grown from seed 


by Mrs. G. G. Williams 








spells was dangerously near the freez- 
ing point. None of these plants, except 
the Wandering-jew, made much growth 
during the cold weather but sprung into 
growth with the warmer days. The ex- 
ception was the Wandering-jew which 
grew luxuriantly, much better than in 
the warm rooms. The Petunia did not 
bud until spring, but made over twenty 
fine euttings to use in outdoor tubs. 
Some plants which succumbed to this 
eool treatment were Jade Plant and 
Shrimp Plant. All required less water- 


ing than in warm rooms. 
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| Lively Interest 


The Mother Elder Tree 


By Fuorence F. Davis (N. Y.) 


EACE reigns over the herb garden 
Prise the Mother Elder grows. She 
forever keeps watch over the ageless 
plants in her care. In a strange land our 
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Colonial Grandmothers must have been 
somewhat eomforted at finding in fields 
and meadows the American Elder (Sam- 
bueus ecanadensis)—so nearly like that 
which grew in the English country-side, 
the English Elder, S. nigra. They most 
surely eagerly gathered the fragrant blos- 
soms and useful berries and treasured the 
shrubs they found. 

Despite many contrary beliefs in some 
European countries, the English held the 
Elder in high esteem, considering it a 
helpful remedy for practically all parts 
of the body. For them it was verily a phy- 
sician and perhaps Shakespeare had this 
in mind in “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Act II, Se. 3, where the Host of the Gar- 
ter Inn asks, “Is he dead, my Ethtiopian? 
—What says my Aesculapios? My Galen? 
My heart of elder?” 

Many traditions surround the Elder. 
One is that it was from the Elder tree 
that Judas hanged himself after he be- 
trayed his Master and that afterward the 
Elder was “ever bush and never tree.” 
Some of the old English herbalists, how- 
ever, maintained that Judas chose a dif- 
ferent tree. In parts of England it was 
claimed that the Cross was made from 
the Elder and, therefore, it should be 
treated with great respect. One old be- 
lief was that permission to chop the tree 
had to be first asked of the Elder-tree 
Mother. If she gave consent by keeping 
silence the woodsman was then free to 
cut it’s branches without harm. 

The peoples of many countries thought 
there was magic in the Elder and in Den- 
mark it was believed that in it’s branches 
there lived a wood-nymph who was the 
Elder-tree Mother and watched over it. 
Evil spirits were warded off and the sur- 
rounding space was kept from all harm. 
Who ean say there is no basis for this— 
did not the old gardeners use the bruised 
leaves to fight plant pests, as common then 
as now? It was recommended that fruit 
trees “be whipped with Elder branches 
to discourage caterpillars and_ blight.” 
Thomas Hyll in the “Gardeners Laby- 
rinth” (1652 ed.) says “if the Gardener 
bestoweth the fresh Elder flowers where 
the Serpents daily haunt, they will hastily 
depart the place. Yea, these by report 
(artly bestowed in the Garden ground) 
do in short time destroy the Mothes, the 
Canker worms and Palmers breeding in 
the trees.” 

The old Danish tradition that if on the 
Eve of Midsummer Night, one stands un- 
der the Elder he will see the King of the 


Fairies ride by with all his Court may 
or may not be true but might be well 
worth trying! 

Many were the cures attributed to the 
virtues of the Elder. Aceording to W. 
Coles (1657) “the leaves of the Elder due 
mollify—tumors” and “the inner barke 
of an Elder tree boiled in vinegar is ap- 
proved to eure the Itch.” 

In his “Acetaria,” John Evelyn wrote 
that (Elder) “flowers infused in vinegar, 
grateful both to the stomach and taste. 
attenuate thick and viscid humours and 
though the leaves are somewhat rank of 
smell, and so not commendable in sallets, 
they are otherwise (as indeed is the en- 
tire shrub) of the most sovereign ver- 
tue; and the Spring buds and_ tender 
leaves excellently wholesome in pottage 
at that season of the year.” 

Elder flowers and leaves were used in 
making cooling lotions for burns, gout, 
boils and skin troubles, in aromatie waters 
for the complexion, and dye for the hair. 
The Elder was a remedy for headaches 
and fevers and rheumatism—in fact for 
almost every ill the flesh was heir to in 
days past. The berries were even used to 
help the fat person become thin! 

Nowadays, we may not feel the need 
to eall on Mother Elder for her cures. 
Nevertheless, we do need her brooding 
care and watchfulness in every herb gar- 
den—for tradition’s sake alone. 


Texasplume 


By Ouca Rote Tiztmann, (Mo.) 


HIS Gilia is a biennial, it is tall, 

and it is spectacularly beautiful. 

Some people call it Texasplume and 

others Standing Cypress. You may find 

it listed under the name Gilia coronopi- 

folia or again as Gilia rubra. I have also 
heard it called Gilia erecta. 

The first year is spent in making a 
low ferny crown of leaves—nothing at 
all about it to indicate to what heights 
it will rise the following year. But the 
second year each plant sends up a stem 
from 4 to 6 feet tall, and in July will 


open gorgeous red eypress-like stars 
hundreds of them, making a_ flaming 
torch. 


This winter when you are planning 
July gardens on paper, include this daz- 


zling Gilia and count on it also for 
August and September blooming. If 


sufficient moisture is present, you ean 
induce it to bloom a second and even 
a third time. 

Since it is a biennial, let one or two 





Texasplume 


Gilia coronopifolia 
stalks make seeds in order to supply 
yourself with new plants every year; but 
immediately when the flowers wither re- 
move the entire head from all 
the rest by eutting just underneath the 
lowest blossoms. Each plant will send 
out more buds at once—the second stalk 
will not be as tall or the blossom head 
quite as long as the first time but very 
lovely. When the seeond erop of blos- 
soms withers, remove the head 
as before. If there is ample moisture 
the stalk will send out buds for the third 
tine, 


blossom 


blossom 


Wintercreeper for Sunny Walls 


By S. MeNDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


HE age-long use of English Ivy for 

covering building walls gives it right- 
of-way in every consideration for an 
evergreen vine. There is, perhaps, nothing 
else that equals it. But there are objec- 
tions which must be faced. Very sunny 
walls in colder climates are likely to 


bring winter-burn of the foliage, indeed 
often the vines themselves will suffer in 
winter. Then there are often smooth 
surfaces to contend with, to which this 


Ivy will not easily cling. 

Thus, gardeners in northern 
readily turn to the Common Winter- 
creeper, Euonymus fortunei radicans. 
It stands winter sun perfeetly, and has 
an upright tendency that offsets any 
unwillingness to cling to a surface. 
Watching a plant growing up a_ stone 
wall, we have been amazed at the way it 
snuggly keeps close to the wall for sev- 
eral feet in height without making the 
slightest effort to send out aerial rootlets. 
In just that manner it continues to 
ascend, though it must be admitted that 
clinging rootlets finally appear in a small 
way. But the inclination to keep flat is 
encouraging, and at least minimizes the 
need for supplying a means for support. 
It is a mighty neat little vine. 


sections 
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W hat is your wish? 


W hat 1S 


If you have such a pet desire, there is no better 
way to foster it than by getting Flowerfield’s 
new Spring Catalogs, and no better place to 
buy your selection than at Flowerfield. 

To serve you better, Flowerfield has issued two 
Spring Catalogs this year. One an up to the 
minute flower and vegetable seed book that 
contains a selected list of the best new and best 
standard annual seeds for your flower and veg- 
etable Victory Garden. The other book is the 
bulb and hardy plant catalog, listing the best 
species and varieties in perennials and bulbs. 


your garden desire? 


The world’s most famous collection of Iris 
Kaempferi, the finest list of prize winning 
gladiolus, the best new roses; all are inter- 
mingled with page after page of beautiful color 
illustrations, helpful gardening hints and use- 
ful recommendations for harmonious combi- 
nations, 


Send for your copy as soon as possible. The 
year’s supply of catalogs is necessarily limited. 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover postage and han- 
dling costs, 





JANUARY, 1943 



































































MINIATURE SEMI-CACTUS 





SNOWSPRITE 


DAHLIA 


Variety at Flowerlield 


Beautiful e | oo 


The lovely, sweetly-scented Peruvian 
Daffodil or Basket Flower. Its mam- 
moth, trumpet-like blooms are of glis- 
tening white, marbled with emerald 
green. If potted now, they will bloom 
indoors and continue blooming out of 
doors later, when placed in the garden. 
Excellent for borders. FLOWERFIELD’S 
Long Island grown Ismene Calathina 
bulbs are unusually large, insuring the 
gardener the most gratifying results. 
FLOWERFIELD is proud of this offer. 


50¢ each — 12 for $5.00 


g imor phe lheca, Y, buble 
; Hybrids 


c 

Novel and piquant, a new double strain 
of the African Daisy. Mixture is made 
up of colors ranging from deep salmon 
orange to white, including lemon and 
biscuit shades. Individual flowers have 
crested centers and measure two inches 
across. Low growing and spreading, 
these annuals are ideal for edging and 
foreground, providing masses of gay 
flowers all summer. 


35¢ per packet of seeds. 
e Uargaret Beaton 


c 

Huge blooms of purest white, accented 
with a vivid scarlet throat, is a must for 
your bulb garden. Six to eight florets 
(often 6” across) are exceptionally 
strong and waxey and open simultane- 
ously. The tall, straight stems are per- 
fect for cutting and arranging. 


Largest sized bulbs 
3 for 50¢ — Dozen 1.75 





30 Parkside Avenue, Flowerfield, LongIsland, N.Y. 


PERUVIAN DAFFODIL 


te Aah 


ISMENE 


nied C j . a7 
Snowsprile 


These artistically shaped flowers of 
glistening snow white stand erect on 
perfect stems. One of the best minia- 
ture grown. Its bushy plants are 3 feet 
tall with blooms of fine consistent form 
measuring 314” by 2”. Exactly like the 
large dahlias but smaller and easier to 
handle both in the garden and for 
cutting. 


75¢ each — 3 for $2.00 


_ ) ’ 
Sree Fon Y; J! a 4 orv-aimne 
[4 

Few plants equal the magnificent dis- 
play of a well established tree peony. 
A shrub-like plant that reaches 5 feet 
in height. Particularly admired are the 
yellow hybrids, a color not found in 
the herbaceous peonies. La Lorraine 
bears soft yellow flowers faintly edged 
with apricot. As the bloom unfolds, the 
yellow strengthens and brightens, until 
the plant fairly dominates the garden. 
Plants are all field grown. 3 years old 
or more. Shipped with a heavy ball of 
peat and earth. 


$8.50 per plant 


GQnoba Gk Srize I innex 


Winner of more prizes than any other 
Gladiolus. The buds and first opened 
florets are a very light cream-pink. The 
flower becomes a rosy white after the 
florets open to their full size, which 
often measures 6” across. Greta Garbo 
averages more florets to the spike than 
any variety grown. Its spike is tall and 


strong. 
Selected Bulbs 
Each 50¢ — Dozen *5.00 


f 1G ? C4 ‘ 
a Waslodon € puerlearing Shaudorria 


Mastodon bears a heavy crop of fruit in 
June and continues to give berries of 
excellent quality throughout the summer 
and fall. It adapts itself to many different 
types of soil and climate. 


12 for 75¢ — 50 for $2.50 





Send for FLOWERFIELD’S NEW CATA- 
LOG with complete listings of the finest 
and most select bulbs, plants, flower and 
vegetable seeds. New garden ideas, color illus- 
trations, helpful information on easy garden- 
ing. Enclose 10¢ to cover handling and post- 
age. 






LA LORRAINE 
TREE PEONY 






GRETA MARGARET 
GARBO BEATON 
GLADIOLUS 


NEW 1943 CATALOG 
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A Rare House Plant 


N. WETZEL 


By Rutu 


ARE plants eome to light in strange 
places and it was through a plant 
peddler in a small town in Pennsyl- 

vania, who offered among his wares beau- 
tiful flowering specimens of Episcia ful- 
vida, that a plant seldom seen and rarely 
listed found a welcome in many homes. 

The genus Episcia belongs to the Ges- 
neria Family and is native in_ tropical 
America, There are a number of species 
come of them long in eultivation abroad, 
i. fuleida (shining) was introduced into 
Mnegland in 1873 and well deserves its ap- 


pelation “shining” from the bright emer- 
ald color spread along the veins above 
the coppery background of the lightly 
embossed leaf structure. The whole plant 
is clothed with soft hairs that create a 
velvety appearance and the foliage is 
strikingly beautiful seen against the light. 
The stem, “as thick as a goose quill” ae- 
cording to an early description, is creep- 
ing and, like the Strawberry Begonia, is 
stoloniferous. The plant with its progeny 
spreading about it is ideal for a hanging 
container or a broad low dish. It is worth 


House Plants in Cool Rooms 


Portia Givpry, (TIl.) 


Y maternal grandmother always 
preferred house’ plants that 
bloomed, and bloom they did 

Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Olean- 
ders, Calla Lilies, all in a room heated 
only by a wood burning stove. 

True, grandmother had the proverbial 
ereen thumb. And she gave her house 
plants all the care she had time to give 
them in her busy days. Liquid manure was 
applied three times a winter and once or 
twice during the summer. She never put 
her house plants outdoors during the sum- 
mer except, of course, the Calla Lilies 
which were laid as they were in the erocks 
on their sides under the front north porch 
and allowed to rest until September when 
they were set out in the ecrocks to eateh 
the first fall rains and brought in before 
any danger of frost. - 
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She watered her plants every morning 
with rain water and yes, all the cold tea 
that was left went on the plants too. This 
last may or may not have been beneficial, 
but her house plants were a mass of 
bloom all winter, in her dining-room that 
was never heated above 65° and often 
had no heat over night except in eold 
weather when grandfather got up during 
the night to put another log in the stove. 

A rectangular bay window facing north 
with east and west windows held her win- 
dow garden. Oleanders stood in wooden 
tubs and on the shelves were searlet, pink, 
and white Geraniums, hearty plants of 
Fuchsias full of great pendant blooms, 
Calla Lilies always in bloom or about to 
bloom, the heavily scented Heliotropes tall 
and staked up. Her Martha Washington 
Geraniums bloomed for her... but I’ve 


Mrs. Wetzel grows Episcea fulgida in a 
shallow pan so that the stems may creep 


and hang over the edge 





growing for foliage alone but is brilliant 
when the bright red tubular flowers, one 
to one and a half inches long, appear soli- 
tary, in the axils of the leaves. 

In its native haunts the plant grows on 
stumps of dead trees or among the forked 
branches where decaying vegetable matter 
may have lodged. It requires little or no 
sunshine, in fact much less light than the 
average plant and must not be over 
watered nor the foliage wet save occasion- 
ally with a fine mist if growing in a room 
where the air is very dry. An English hor- 
ticulturist recommended an Episcia as a 
desirable plant for amateurs and for 
“cardeners who have to provide little gems 
for furnishing china stands for all sorts 
of odd places and corners about drawing 
rooms.” 

A rich fibrous loam with peat, rough 
leaf mold and a little sand is recommended 
as a potting mixture. It may be propa- 
gated readily from leaves or the new 
plants on the runners which root quickly 
in peat. Although native in the tropics 
its home must be in the highlands as it has 
a tendency to languish and die during the 
hot muggy days of eastern seaboard suin- 
mers. When the leaves of the parent turn 
brown at the edges then shrivel and fall 
it is best to root stolons and start afresh. 
A plant in a north bathroom has come 
through the summer better than one in 
an east window in a living-room. 

Another species, E. cupreata, is more 
readily obtainable and while its coppery 
foliage is handsome it is less brilliant than 
fulgida. It cannot be recommended as 
easy to grow but abundantly rewards 
thoughtful care. 


HITE 


given them up. Her Rose Geranium and 
Oak-leaved Geranium left undisturbed 
over summer bloomed too. 

On bitter cold nights when the north 
wind raged she stood opened newspapers 
up against the window panes to keep out 
cold drafts from windows that knew no 
storm windows. Her hands were tender 
and gentle as she removed an occasional 
yellow leaf or faded bloom. 


Golden Pothos 


By Mrs. Orvitte INGALLS, (Vt.) 


A splendid vine for a darkish corner, or 
a window that gets only the morning 
sun, is the Golden Pothos. It has lovely 
heart-shaped leaves (some eall them spear- 
shaped) brightly touched with yellow. 
This vine makes a good growth and is 
not troubled with insects or disease; in 
short it is a very good vine for all pur- 
poses, but I like it for the unusual touch 
its golden-raved leaves give to the niche 
in my winter window, 
































Grow These in Water 


By PHOEBA L. BAKER, (Kan.) 


ANY plants will grow nicely in 
water and are easily eared for. 


They offer opportunity to col- 
lectors of cream pitchers or vases. 
Cream pitchers and other small con- 


tainers of china, glass or pottery may 
be used to grow the common Wandering 
Jew (Tradeseantia fluminensis) in either 
the common, variegated or giant variety. 
Tall slender vases are good for this plant, 


also for Philodendron, Senecio mikani- 
oides and its sturdier relative, Senecio 
scandens. Trailing varieties of Coleus, 


especially Trailing Queen, may be used 
in vases or pots of water. Glass bottles of 
attractive shape and color, jugs of glass 
or stone-ware, crocks and jars are all 
good for vines or trailing Coleus. A little 
gravel, pebbles, or similar material must 
be used to hold the cuttings in place. 
Stone-ware mugs of the sort used at 
root-beer fountains are good for Hya- 
cinths or Narcissus. Mugs of this sort 
holding Hyaeinths and a casserole of har- 
monizing or contrasting shade holding 
Narcissus or the Chinese Saered Lily, 
make a good group for the dining-room 
or den or on the buffett or mantel, if 
there is sufficient light. Hanging vases of 
pottery or glass are good with vines, 
Coleus or Anthericum (frequently called 
air-plane plant, grandpa’s pipe and St. 


Bernard Lily). Plants that trail over 

the side of the container must be well 

anchored in the bottom of the vessel. 
What could be prettier in a red and 


white kitchen or breakfast room than ice- 
tea glasses decorated with little red sail- 
boats, and growing white Narcissus? To 
arrange: fill the glass one-half to two- 
thirds full of marbles, pebbles or shells; 
set the Narcissus bulb so the top of the 
bulb is a little below the top of the glass. 
A little of the filling material may be 
used to hold the bulb from tipping. Add 
water to reach the base of the bulb. 

An interesting water garden may be 
made in a fish bowl. The flat sided upright 
sorts may be used to advantage with sev- 
eral plants. Place one or 2 inches of 
clean sand in the bottom, the depth de- 
pending on the size of the bowl. Cuttings 
of Senecio, Philodendron, Tradeseantia or 
trailing Coleus should be anchored in the 
sand using shells, pebbles or marbles. 
Nephthytis and other tropical plants may 
be used. A stolon of Anthericum may be 
allowed to float on the surface; it will 
soon send its strong white roots to the 
bottom. If the bowl is filled with pebbles 
or shells to within 3 inches of the top, a 
Hyacinth or Narcissus bulb may be in- 
cluded in the arrangement. Unless the sur- 
face opening is more than 4 inches across, 
do not try to use both Narcissus and 
Anthericum. If a large flat fish bowl is 
used a greater variety of plants may be 
used in a single garden. Some submerged 





plants, such as Cabomba or Elodea, may 
be included in the larger bowls, or one 
could use water cress with only a few 
bulbs. 

After the water garden is planted and 
the bulbs have begun to show considerable 
top growth a little vitamin B: solution 
may be added every ten to fifteen days. 
Do not use the vitamin solution in a 
water garden containing bulbs until the 
top growth has started or they may rot. 
In gardens containing only euttings the 
vitamin solution may be used at the start. 





Use according to the directions on the 


package and play safe by 
amounts each time. 

I have grown cuttings of Philodendron 
and Senecio in small glass jugs hung 
on bright colored cords. The little glass 
jugs that come with fruit nectars or 
vinegar may be used. Three or four, on 
eords of different lengths, may be hung 
at a window on a bird eage bracket, or 
frem cup hooks serewed into the edge of a 
shelf. I like to use two vines of different 
sorts to each jug, with a spray of Bitter- 
sweet to give a toueh of bright color. The 
Bittersweet will not grow, but with the 
stem in the water, the berries remain 
plump and attractive all winter. Pots or 
vases may be used on a shelf, with plants 
that trail. Tradeseantia, variegated or 
plain, and the Coleus are very good, with 
a Narcissus rising from the center. After 
the Narcissus blooms the flower stalk may 
be cut out and the bulb left undisturbed 
until spring, the grassy foliage making a 
contrast to the trailing vines. 


using small 











Birds in Your Garden 


McKENNY 
“Birds in the Garden” 


By MARGARET 
Author of 


The Slate Colored Junco 


HE slate-colored junco is often 
referred to as the snowbird be- 
cause a flock fluttering in from the 


North often heralds the first snow 
storm of the season. And, if your 
feeding station is up and ready 


with a supply of mixed seeds, the 
juncos will be with you all the 


Slate Colored 
Junco 


2/3 Natural 
Size 


Sketch by 
Grenville Scott 


snowy days of winter, as cheery as 
possible even on the coldest days. 
But don’t fear that they will de- 
pend only on what you feed them 
for their complete menu. What 
you spread on the ground or on 
the feeding-shelf is only bait to 
lure them to stay in your garden, 
where they will rid your vegetable 
plot and your flower beds of, liter- 
ally, millions of weed seeds. 

The slate-colored junco is about 









64 inches long, all gray above but 
with conspicuous white outer tail 
feathers. Below, the lower breast 
and belly are almost white. Dur- 
ing the winter the notes of the 
junco are sharp chirps like a stone 
tapped on wood. In spring the 
members of the flock carry on a 
musical twittering and occasionally 
a male will trill on one note, a 
song similar to the chipping spar- 
row’s, but not so lon. 

If you wish to give additional 
natural food to juneos and other 
seed-eating birds, let some of your 
lettuce or turnips go to seed. Or 
scatter seeds of canary grass in 
the corner of the fence and let it 
grow undisturbed. A little pateh 
sown with buckwheat or millet 
also yields excellent winter food. 

Around farms juneos burrow into 
stacks of corn or hay for shelter 
at night or 


during very stormy 
weather. In the small garden they 
will gather at night within the 


close-set boughs of needle-leaved 
shrubs or beneath a pile of ever- 
green boughs placed for them in a 
protected corner. 


The  slate-colored juneco will 
leave for its northern nesting- 


grounds about the 
It usually nests in Canada, but 
sometimes nests are found in the 
mountains or in the northern parts 
of the northeastern states. The 
nest is on the ground and the eggs 
are white spotted with brown. 

Enjoy the juneos during the 
winter and see how much less sor- 
rel and other troublesome weeds 
you will have in next year’s Vie- 
tory Garden. A juneo ean eat 
thirty weed seeds a minute and 
that is over twelve thousand seeds 
in a week! 


first of May. 














- Garden Catalogs in a War Year 


ATALOGUES pub- 
lished by seedsmen 
and nurserymen rec- * 
ord on their pages the his- 
tory of gardening. Not only 
do they reveal in graphic 
form the rise and fall of 
plants and styles of garden- 
ing but they also reflect the 
status of gardening in rela- 
tion to world conditions. 
How, then, has the war 
affected garden catalogues? 
In reneral appearance, seed 
and nursery catalogues will 
look much the same this 
year as last. There is, how- 
ever, to be special emphasis 
on vegetables and fruits and 
Victory Gardens, both from 
economy stand- 
for the very em- 


the home 
point and 


phatie and necessary war 
program, 
There has been a_ tend- 


ency this year to reduce the 
size or number of pages of 
catalogues, perhaps chiefly to 
eliminate many side-line items which are 
curtailed or stopped completely in manu- 
facture. Tools, garden hose, some. in- 
secticides, fungicides, and special fertil- 
izers, garden gadgets, pet supplies, are 
usual catalogue listings that are not in 
normal supply to feature, if they're at 
all obtainable at the present time. 

Some seeds are in short supply, par- 
ticularly among the biennial root crops 
and family. The Lend-Lease 
agreements with our Allies seem to eall 
especially for onion, carrot, beet and 
cabbage seeds in huge quantities, to be 
shipped to England, Russia, China, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and other lands. 
South America is likewise ealling on the 
States for seeds previously supplied 
from Europe and Japan. There has 
been a reduced acreage planted and har- 
vested of flower seeds, plants and bulbs, 
partly caused by shifting some plantings 
to vegetable and also by wet 
weather and labor shortages. Priorities 
have also played a part in this. There- 
fore, good and reliable garden and flower 
seeds are not plentiful to supply our 
desires and government needs for a vast 
increase in home gardens this year, al- 
though there will be enough, and this is 
reflected in the eatalogue offerings. 

Our government has asked everyone 
to avoid waste, and for this reason, if 
for no other, every home gardener should 
put the catalogues he obtains this year 
to good and thoughtful use. Consider 
their cost. Paper and press work for 
printing millions of seed catalogues now 
costs more and there are labor shortages 
both in seed firms and printing plants. 
Catalogues do not enjoy low postal rates, 
so postage is a seriously considered ex- 
pense. These problems of the big seed 
houses, which offer the most complete 
garden service, are bound to affect their 


some 


cabbage 


seeds, 
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By W. RAY HASTINGS 


All-America Seed Selections 


Chairman, 
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catalogues. 
concerned, 
It will be 
this year for concerns to carefully cheek 
their customer lists to eliminate dupli- 
cate names caused by different members 
of the same family ordering at different 


Nurserymen are similarly 


more necessary than ever 


from 
same 


causing several eatalogues 
the same firm to be sent to the 
address. Receiving catalogues unneces- 
sarily causes ill-afforded waste, espe- 
cially in war time. Should duplicate 
copies be received, send the firm a 
post ecard so that its mailing list may be 
corrected. 

Seedsmen and nurserymen are anxious 


times, 


to send as useful and informative, as 
well as attractive, catalogues to their 
customers and prospects as they ean 


afford. Sueh depends on the average size 


order they receive or amount ordered 
each season by a customer. Some gar- 
deners write for or receive: many e¢ata- 


logues each season, each perhaps costing 
from ten to fifty cents to print and mail, 
and yet seem to feel no obligation to 
buy from these firms. All realize, to be 
sure, that not everyone getting a cata- 
logue will become a customer. This is 
a chance firms are willing to take. 

A midwestern farm magazine once 
sent a questionnaire to subseribers, ask- 
ing if they purchased their seeds by mail 
and how many seed eatalogues they re- 
ceived. It was rather astonishing that 
the answers revealed an average of five 
catalogues received by each mail-order 
seed buyer. No wonder the mail-order 


seedsmen and large retail store seeds- 
men issuing catalogues for the benefit 


and information of their customers ean- 
not afford to keep this up and are obliged 
to drop address names that have not 
ordered during the past year. 

Modern eatalogue trends are to use 
more pictures with less descriptive mat- 


ter and cultural directions. 

The reason is that illustra- 
* tions do a better selling job 
than reading matter and in- 
dividual seed packets carry 
their own cultural directions. 
The featured superior or 
more popular varieties are 
the ones illustrated and 
these illustrations are, per- 
haps, a quicker and better 
guide for the amateur gar 
dener. Planting calendars 
for vegetables and flowers 
are being incorporated in 
more catalogues and 
these provide ready refer- 
ences in planning and plant- 
ing the garden. Vitamin and 
calorie counts are being 
added to vegetable deserip- 
tions in many of these gar 
den guide catalogues this 
year, in line with the nutri- 
tional interest in the Victory 
Garden campaign. 

The newly recommended 
introductions, improvements over similar 
varieties already in commerce, such as 
the 1943 All-America Selections of vege 
tables, flowers, and Roses, are properly 
receiving more catalogue attention than 
ever They give new life and 
interest to the catalogues as well as to 
gardens, flower and harvest shows and to 
garden elub discussions. 

We are asked to plant Victory Gar- 
dens whenever they may be economic- 
ally grown. Flowers are .ineluded, for 
use in home beautification and to supply 


seed 


before. 


cut flowers for the house, hospitals, 
ehurehes, schools and offices. However, 
vegetables and fruits are paramount. 


Accordingly, several firms have shifted 
vegetables back to the front pages, ahead 
of flowers, as a more important subject. 
We and our country do need food and 
there are no ration coupons for what we 
raise in our home gardens. 

We relieve labor, transportation, ware- 
housing, canning metals, tires and gaso- 
line by growing a Victory Garden of 
vegetables, fruit trees and small fruits, 
and the new catalogues have been de- 
signed to bring these facts to attention. 

With all the increased garden necessity 
and many new gardens being made this 
year, no more than the usual number of 
catalogues is being printed for 1943. <A 
word to the wise is to get your catalogue 
from a reliable house, plan your garden 
and order your seeds and plants early 
in the kinds and quantity you need for a 
bigger and better garden in 1943. Let 
your catalogue be your garden guide, 
and keep it handy for ready reference 
throughout the year. Order quantities as 
recommended in a good seed catalogue 
to plant your garden plot and to keep 
it replanted through the growing season. 
Carry the thrill of the seed and nursery 
catalogue into a real Victory Garden for 
your family and for America in 1943, 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Youthful Labor Battalions 


ABOR will be an increasingly difficult 
problem this coming year for those 
who have farm and garden work to 

be done. With the increased need for pro- 
ducing food for victory, a solution of the 
labor problem is a wonderful help. The 
Garden Club of Michigan has found such 
a solution. Of the plan developed at Grosse 
Pointe, Mrs. John C. Redfield says: “The 
situation in our community became acute, 
and>a Labor Battalion seemed to spring 
into spontaneous growth at the same time 
that our Victory Gardens were organized. 
People were not expecting that their 
estates be maintained as formerly, but they 
needed helpers to rake lawns, dig dande- 
lions, plant seeds and do the hundred and 
one things that crowd every garden loving 
person in the spring of the year.” 

A rally was called at the high school, 
where over 150 boys and girls between 
thirteen and sixteen were shown a moving 
picture of a complete garden, planned, 
seeded, fertilized, weeded, sprayed and 
harvested. Then several practical horti- 
culturists gave short talks. One hundred 
and eighty-seven registered for the work. 

Local newspapers. stated that people 
could get young workers for simple gar- 
den tasks at 20, 25 and 30 cents an hour. 
The response was so enthusiastic that the 
man in charge could hardly supply the 
demand. It was evident that the Battalion 
was of real value, and that a system of 
gardening instruction was needed. A little 
8-hour course was offered under’ a com- 
petent gardener or a member of the Garden 
Club. These pupils were made corporals 
and later sergeants, with a raise in pay. 
The first class completing the course se- 
cured permanent positions promptly, so 
the work rolled along like a snowball. 


Many types of work other than in the 
garden were offered—cleaning garages, 
washing cars, putting in screens, painting 
furniture, etc. Before a boy or girl could 
become a corporal or sergeant he was re- 
quired to have practical experience in the 
following: 

Digging—use of spade, rake, hoe. 

Digging dandelions and other weeds. 

Edging flower and vegetable beds. 

Use of lawn mower and cleaning tools. 

Right and wrong way to plant vegetable 
seeds. 

Cleaning lots which have been neglected. 

Making of a compost heap. 

Spraying for easily controlled pests. 

Use of a line in keeping garden rows 
even. 

Digging under of such plants as legumes 
and clover. 

Boys are more in demand than girls, but 
there are many tasks for which the girls 
are best fitted, and they are trained to be 


useful in these. Michigan laws do not 
permit a child under thirteen to be em 


ployed at gainful labor, so the work is 
planned with this in mind. 

Mrs. Redfield writes that she is perhaps 
carried away with enthusiasm by the 
apparent need for the Battalion: “It seems 
to be the opening wedge to make the com- 


ing generation conscious of the value of 
growing food for the nation and _ the 
spiritual satisfaction which will come to 


them in the future when they marry and 
make their own home gardens a place of 
peace and contentment.” 

This plan of the Garden Club of Michi- 
gan offers a fine working project for gar- 
den clubs in many communities; indeed it 
is impossible to say how far reaching the 
effects will be. 





Stock Taking 


N January first, many people sit down 

and think over their past year. After 
they have done this, they make what are 
popularly called New Year’s resolutions. 
Sometimes these resolutions are kept for 
a week or even perhaps for a month, though 
they are often forgotten in a very few 
days. This personal balancing of accounts, 
financial and spiritual, is a very desirable 
thing. It is, in fact, a good idea to carry 
over into the garden club. As an officer, 
from the point of view of leadership, and 
as a member, from the point of view of 
team work, everyone belonging to a garden 
club may well at this time look into the 
club’s past year and ahead into its future. 





Do you consider that your club has had 
a successful year? In what this suc- 
lie? If you do not feel that the year 
has been a constructive one, wherein 
the failure seem to lie? The answers to 
these questions should be given the most 
thoughtful consideration. A successful club 
year is one in which the club has definitely 
accomplished some specific civie work, one 
in which the members have come out to 
meetings because the meetings have been 
stimulating and helpful, one in which the 
club has grown, not necessarily in the size 
of its membership, but in its usefulness to 
its community and to its members. 

Take stock today. Make a New Year’s 
resolution about your garden club. In the 
hands of each and every member lies the 
successful growth of the club. 


does 
cess 


does 


New York Judging School Continues 


HE 13th annual Judges and Exhibitors 

Course of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State will be held January 
12-15 in the Perroquet Suite of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Dis- 
continuance of the International Flower 
Show in March and of other similar ex- 
hibits upon which flower lovers have grown 
to depend, will make the several shows 


held in connection with the course par- 
ticularly stimulating. 

Speakers include John Taylor Arms, 
President of the American Society of Etch- 
ers; Lillian Kearfott, speaker, writer and 
artist in the medium of flowers whose sub- 
ject will be “Unifying the Flower Compo- 
sition,” with emphasis on background and 
and “Roses” by Patrick J. Me- 
Kenna, assistant horticulturist at the New 


accessory; 


York Botanical Gardens. The mechanics 
of flower arrangements will be demon- 
strated by Mrs. Charles Hoffman, Mrs. C. 


Monford ‘Cole, Mrs. Charles Scholtz, Mrs. 
Philip Erhorn and Mrs. Magnus Norstad, 
with Mrs. M. Cochran Cole as commenta- 
tor. The third day of the course will be 
given to demonstration judging of  horti- 
culture by Dr. R. C. Allen, department of 
floriculture and ornamental horticulture, 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
and to demonstration judging of artistic 
flower arrangements by Mrs. M. Cochran 
Cole, lecturer, judge and authority on this 
subject and this method of instruction. 

The cost of the unchanged 
from past years and reservations may be 
made through Mrs. Harry Harkness, chair- 
man, Federated QGarden Clubs of New 
York State, Ine., Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, where further information may 
also be had. 


course is 


Coming American Dahlia Society’s 
Annual Meeting 


AHLIA enthusiasts are urged to attend 

the American Dahlia Society’s annual 
meeting and dinner, to be held January 
16 at the Hotel Shelton, N.Y.C., to add 
their support toward planning a progress 
ive program to advance the popularity of 
the Dahlia in 1943. Early plans indicate 
that an 


inspiring program is being  pre- 
pared. The annual meeting at 2.30 p.m. 


is open to members only and will be fol- 
lowed by a social hour. For the feature 
speaker at the dinner in the evening, the 
Society is again calling upon one of its 
most talented members by engaging Pro- 
fessor Oliver Shurtleff of Fairmount, West 
Virginia, a Vice-President of the Society 
and an Associate Editor of the A.D.S. 
Bulletin. Arrangements for good food and 
good entertainment are in the able hands 
of Dewey Mohr. Reservations may be 
made, at $2.00 a person, through the See- 
retary, Gordon F. Waaser, 269 South 


Grand Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 


California Spring Show Cancelled 
HE California Spring Show, held in 

Oakland since 1930, has been eancelled 
for 1943, according to an anouncement 
made by the board of directors. It was 
felt that the demands upon the time and 
energy of all those associated with the 
show for war work would make the sue- 
cess of the show doubtful. 


Illinois Show Cancelled 


RS. 0. W. Dynes, Illinois Flower Show 

Chairman, writes that the annual 
spring flower show of the Garden Club of 
Illinois, which was to have been staged 
in Lisle, Ill., in 19438, will not be held 
for the duration, 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. Tuomas, Utica, N. Y. 


NE suggestion has been received from 
C) a Director. In case two Robins arrive 
at a member’s home at the same 
time, please be careful not to mix the con- 


tents. A Begonia leaf got into a Sweet- 
scented Geranium Robin envelope. This 
is such an easy mistake to make. 


In response to requests we are giving 
a portion of a Robin letter and will com- 
plete it next time. It is from Mrs. Flor- 
ence Davis, who has charge of our eight 
Herb Robin Clubs. 

“Dear Round Robins: 

“T have been working all morning in the 

herb garden in Thornden Park (Municipal 


Herb Garden of Syracuse, N. Y.) but now 
it’s raining which sets me free to write 
my Robin letter. I must tell you first 


about the visitors I had today. The story 
started about three years ago when I was 
working in the garden and idly wondering 
how many were really interested 
in it. A woman came in and wandered 
about, but again and again returned to 
the Basils and passed her hand lovingly 
over them to get their spicy fragrance. 
When I asked if she liked them she smiled 
and said in rather broken English. ‘This 
is beautiful—a wonderful thing. Who does 


people 


this? American people do not grow these 
plants—just in the Old Country you see 
them,’ 

“T explained how the garden had _ been 
made possible and she replied, ‘It is won- 


derful, this job. In the Old Country these 


just erow all around on the hills and the 


air is sweet with the smell of them. The 
people are poor but the air is healthful 
with these plants, and that is good. What 
you call this?—passing her hand lightly 


over the Basil again. I told her we ealled 
it Sweet Basil and the woman smiled and 
sald softly, ‘Yes, Basilica’ 

“T asked if that was the Italian name 
for it but she said she did not know. That 
was what they called it in Greece. ‘I came 
from Greece,’ she added. I took her over 


to the Marjoram which she had not seen 
and gave her a sprig. The result was 
unexpected. Her eyes filled with tears 
and she exclaimed, ‘Marjoram! Oh, this 


grows on the hills around Athens, and the 
air—it is sweet with this Marjoram. This 
is a wonderful place, I think you do a 
beautiful thing. I thank you, 

“T have often thought of her and there 
has been a warmth in my heart whenever 
I've thought of her joy in our herb gar- 
den. This morning she came again and 
brought some Greek friends from Penn- 
sylvania who were evidently homesick, too, 
for the fragrance of the herbs ‘on the hills 
around Athens.’ The delight they showed 
was beautiful to see. One woman said it 
had been thirty years since she had seen 


and smelled some of the things I have 
planted here. 

“The oldest woman told me a= story 
about Basil. Although I was not able to 
understand her very well I got the idea 
that after Christ was taken down from 
the cross and the others with Him, the 


Soon after- 
Jerusalem 
moonlight. 


cross was thrown on a ‘dump’. 
wards, Queen Helen went to 
and visited the place in the 


She saw what appeared to be stars com- 
ing from the ground and marked them 
with sticks. The next day she went back 


and where the stars had been she found the 
spicy plants we know now as Sweet Basil. 
The queen pulled the plants up and took 
them back to Greece.” 


(To be concluded in February issue) 
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What Will We Arrange In 


By 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 
and 


DGROTHEA BLOM 


T was a shining blue October day 

when we relaxed with Mrs. William 

Leith in the back workshop of the 
famous flower shop run by the Leiths. 
The busy-ness of this workroom showed 
that flowers and flower arrangements are 
still feeding the hungry spirits of 
men; that Mohammed’s recogni- 
tion of the basie importance of 
bread and Daffodils is still good. 
Also, it recalled the statement of 
the station master in, “Mrs. Mini- 
ver” when a friend suggest- 


ed to him that the war 
would end his’ Roses: 
“There will always be 


Roses,” he said simply. 

As this thought cropped 
up, Mrs. Leith dampened it 
a little by stating that all 
eut flowers were almost 
twice as expensive as last 
year. “However, with a 
fairly wide selection of flowers at a high 
price,” she said, “we'll simply have to 
call attention continually to ways of 
using just a few flowers at a time.” 

“Yes,” we agreed. “Evergreen mate- 
rials can be successfully used to sup- 
plement a few flowers. Seed pods, stalks 
of fern seed spores and other dry mate- 
rials can be effective with a very 
few blooms. All of us have been using 


most 


leaves from house plants with flowers 
from the florist. Do you think this 
pilfering does the house plants any 
harm ?” 


“No! Ido it all the time. One of the 
most effective leaves to use with flowers 
is the common Aspidistra, and it will 
last a whole month. You use the same 


leaves for several arrangements.” 

“How about house plants? Are they 
much more expensive?” we asked. 

“Yes. Generally speaking they are 
going up to a doubled price also. We 
must encourage people to take care of 
their house plants. These are not only 
expensive but it is likely that the slower 
growing ones may not be available as 
time goes on. It’s the shortage of labor 
you know, and it’s logieal to let the 
slowest growing ones go first.” 

“How are the supplies of lemon leaves, 
evergreen huckleberry and Chinese ever- 
green? Can we count on those to- com- 
bine with eut flowers?” 

“We may expect the usual supply of 
lemon leaves and the huekleberry, but 
we don’t count on those lasting more than 
ten days. Usually Chinese evergreen 
lasts for years, but this year, although 
available, it is not as good as usual. 
There was a blight on it in Florida last 
summer.” 

A few days earlier we had visited a 
flower show (which will be continuous 
all winter) at Lord and Taylor’s in New 
York City, which was a mass demonstra- 
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A few Daffodils and 
Pussywillow stems 
were used by Mrs. 
Burgess to typify “a 
brook” Sub- 


stantial foliage fea- 


(above). 


tures the arrangement 
of Mrs. C. Monford 
Cole shown at left 


tion to show how to use artificial flowers 
successfully. The flower show (ealled 
Good Flowers Never Die) is a Leith 
product, full of inspiration and beauty. 
The arrangements show how to use arti- 
ficial flowers delightfully with all sorts 
of real plant material—dried and living. 

“Can there be anything like the satis- 
faction in arranging artificial flowers 
that there is in working with fresh flow- 
we asked, 

“There is satisfaction in trying to cre- 
ate an illusion of real blossoms,” Mrs. 
Leith explained. “When real flowers 
are not available or are too expensive, 
why not? The best modern artificial 
flowers, wax or paper, are realistic and 
beautiful. The paper miniatures, espe- 
cially the Roses, are charming used with 
living foliages and dry materials from 
outdoors.” 

“One of the rules of the game,” we 
suggested, “might be: Don’t use artifi- 
cial flowers in one arrangement for much 
longer than cut flowers would have lasted. 
They would seem obviously artificial 
long before they started to get dusty. 
Can you clean them, by the way?” 

“A dampened piece of tissue paper 
or an orange stick with cotton on it is 
used to clean wax flowers. They will not 
melt until they are at a temperature of 
over 120 degrees, so fairly warm water 
may be used. The paper blossoms are 
cleaned by blowing at them.” 

“Have you some special ideas to pass 
on?” 

“Tt would recommend Rhododendron 
blossoms for use with real Rhododendron 
leaves. Or Magnolia flowers for real 
Magnolia branches. In both eases, buds 
and flowers come in wax, and the com- 
bination with real foliage is satisfying 
and beautiful. Try the wax Cyclamen 
flowers with a few leaves from a Cycla- 

(Continued on page 41) 


ers ?”’ 
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Queries and Answers De 





partment 











Information, Please! 


gwen ‘RS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you eu had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Like Father, Like Son? 


Does anyone know whether the 
seedlings from a Pink Dogwood and 
a Pink Mimosa tree will come true 
and bloom like the parent tree or 
whether they will bloom at all? 

And why doesn’t my Spuria Iris 
bloom? I have tried using lots of 
water and not so much, rich soil and 
poor soil and while the growth is sat- 
isfactory the things will not bloom. 
About the end of June some of the 
clumps get a decayed look about the 
bottom of the stalks. I always des- 
troy those pieces. Some of the Spuria 
I have had for five years.—Betrry L., 


(Va.) 
Narcissus Buds Blast 


Can anyone tell me 
with my Narcissi? 
they’re loaded with 
when the buds are ready to open 
they dry up and die. I have given 
them plant food, with no results. 


what is wrong 
Every spring 
buds, but just 





Last fall I transplanted them into 
different locations, sunny, shady, dry 
and wet. This spring most of them 
had buds, but they all dried up 
again.— (Mrs.) HENRY MILLER, 
(Ill. ) 


Who Has Hoya Collection? 


I am anxious to get in touch with 
anyone having Hoyas other than H. 
carnosa, There are, perhaps, one hun- 
dred species but only the one on the 
market.—HUvBERT BUCKLEY, ( Fla.) 


Who Has Grown Cobra 
Pitcher Plant? 


Who can tell me how to grow 
Darlingtonia californica or Cobra 
Orchid successfully?—H. L. Locxk- 


HART, (W. Va.) 


Is There a White African Violet? 


Where can I procure a pure white 
African Violet, and also a pink Afri- 
can Violet? C. SAUNDERS, 
(Penna. ) 





Old Oaken Bucket Wanted 


For a long time we have been 
searching for an old oaken bucket 
to hang in our well which was made 
only for looks and certainly looks 


incomplete without the bucket. While 
in Seattle we were told that you 
aid people like us in finding what 
we're looking for. If this is true, 
we shall certainly appreciate any 
help you can give us.—(Mrs.) OLAF 


LuNDE, (Wash.) 
Who Has These Dahlias? 
Could some reader of FLOWER 


GROWER tell me where I could find 
tubers of the Dahlias, Helen Hollis 
and Superintendent Amryn? I would 
be very grateful for any information, 
Guy E. TURNER, ( Me.) 


Honeysuckle Vine Won’t Start 


For two different years I bought a 
Goldflame Honeysuckle vine and 
neither one grew. They were both 
nice large plants. Could some one tell 
me why or what should be done for 
them besides plenty of water?— 
ISABELLE J. ENGLISH, (N. Y.) 


Iris With Mottled Leaves Wanted 


I would like to locate an _ Iris 
which has very dark green mottled 
leaves similar to that of the Snake 
Plant. The flowers are dark purple. 
I understand this is a very old 
type of lris—MINNIE G. WHERRY, 
(Penna. ) 











Additional Sources of Iris Zua 


Answering Mrs. C. N. Stone (Ill.) Octo- 
ber 
I had white Iris Zua this year from 


C. A. Stickelman, -VEARON J. 


JOHN, (lowa) 


Peru, lowa.- 


Mrs. Ella W. Callis of Wild Rose Iris 
Gardens, Highway 71, Route 5, St. Joseph, 
Mo., lists Iris Zua and more other old 
Irises than anyone else I know.—ALIcE 
WHITE, (Calif.) 


You may obtain the Iris Zua from 
Northbrook Peony and Iris Gardens, North- 
brook, Ill., or from Longfield Iris Farm, 
Bluffton, Ind.—V. C., (Ill. ) 


Ground Covers You Can Walk On 


Answering Dorothy P. Prentice (N. Y.) 
October 
The creeping Thymes are delightful 


ground covers for dry, rather poor soil in 
full sun. They do not mind being walked 
upon; in fact, they were very largely used 
in the making of the “sweet walks” so pop- 
ular in the gardens of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Thymus serphyllum and its varieties 
make a charming moss-like growth, but 
seeds are rather hard to get. Nearly all 
nurserymen offer plants, however, and since 
these spread so freely that they should be 


set two feet apart, a few go a long way. 
The English and French culinary Thymes 
are larger in growth, but equally satisfac- 
tory, and are easily raised from seed, which 
is generally offered in the herb section of 


seed catalogues. All Thymes enjoy bone 
meal, 
Another excellent plant for the purpose 


is Pennyroyal, Mentha pulegium. Unlike 
most Mints, it does not demand moisture, 
nor are its roots invasive. With me, it has 
flourished in light, sandy, rather poor soil, 
and equally well in either full sun or mod- 
erate shade.—ANTOINETTE DwiGutT, (N. J.) 


Mazus a Good Ground Cover 
Answering Prentice (N. Y.) 
October 


I read with interest your inquiry about 
a ground cover in the October FLOWER 
GROWER. 

For years I have been searching for 
such a plant and fee) I have found it in 
Mazus reptans. Until I came here to live 
six years ago, I had only used this mate- 
rial in between flagging, and I planted it 
here that way. Near the flagging was a 
spot that was so completely in shade that 
grass refused to grow Mazus must have 
self sowed for it began to spread over this 
bare spot till 1t was a mass of lovely close 
leaves all season and far into the winter. 
I find it also grows freely in full sun. Rex 
D. Pearce of Moorsetown, N: J., has both 


Dor« thy r. 


seed and plants. If you send for his cata- 
logue you will find it listed on page 55— 
“seeds 15 cents a packet, not many and 
slow to germinate in flats; plants 25 cents 
each, 3 for 70 cents.” 

This summer I read quite an article 
about Mazus as a ground cover. I agree 
with all that was said. Do try it.—(Mrs.) 
T. S. Creighton, (N. C.) 


Watering Retains Hibiscus Buds 


Answering Genevieve Buchanan, (Texas) 


October 

The buds on my Hibiscus plant fell just 
as they were about to open and I wrote 
to a gardener who said that it was be- 
cause they did not have water enough at 
growing time. This year I kept them wet 
and never lost a bud. 

In regard to Hyacinth bulbs, I put them 
in the ground in early spring after for- 
ecing.—N. P. (N. Y.) 


Says Hibicus Needs Good Drainage 


Answering Genevieve Buchanan (Texas) 


October 

My experience has been that double Chi- 
nese Hibiscus drop their buds when drain- 
age is poor. The single varieties do not 
seem to have this weakness. 

As to Hyacinths—the Dutch types are 
hardly worth fooling with in Texas after 
they have been forced. Sometimes they 
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will bloom the second year but the stems 
are very short. Roman Hyacinths, on the 
other hand, are well worth saving and 


will usually bloom the next year. It prob- 
ably would be avell to plant at once after 
the bloom has withered and give ordinary 


care-—PavuL E. HINEs, (Texas). 


No Night Quarters For These Sparrows 


Answering Mrs. A. C. Pfeifer  (Mich.) 
September 
Go out after dark when the sparrows 


have quieted down for the night, and with 
a long pole brush over or beat gently the 
‘till every sparrow has_ been 
out. An hour later repeat, for 
the birds may have found their 
Do it the third or fourth time, at 
hour intervals, if they persist 


iv\ foliage 
frightened 
some of 
way back. 
half hour o1 
n returning. 
Do the same thing every night for a week, 
if necessary, and your troubles will surely 


be at an end. 
Do not begin the attack until you are cer- 
tain the birds have all settled down for the 


night.—CuHas. HUNTINGTON SMITH, ( Mass.) 


Wet Sparrows Won’t Return 


Answering Mrs. A. C. Pfeifer ( Mich.) 


September 


I know cof two methods that have been 
successfully used to drive away noisy spar- 
rows. After the sparrows have into 
the vine for the night, about dusk, frighten 
shaking the vine or by throwing 
some against the building. As the 
unwanted birds fly out, fire a gun, bird shot, 
their midst. This works! Should this 
be impractical, try turning the hose on them 


come 


them by 


object 


into 


at night. Have the stream good and hard, 
and persist.—(Mrs.) IpAMAE — SLEDGE, 
( Ala.) 


Cows Like Ginger Too 


Answering Edith B. Strout (Calif.) August 


Last summer I purchased green ginger- 
root at a chemist to use in curry. It was 
sprouted and I planted a piece of it in a 
After weeks of watering and 
plenty of sunlight, it came up and grew into 
quite a tall plant with a narrow, spear-like 
leaf. IT intended to bring it indoors in the 
autumn but, unfortunately, a cow ate it off 
right down to the pot. The fact that it was 
an edible root when planted and that the 
cow blithely survives would seem to prove 
that edible ginger can be grown in this way. 
Whether or not one could preserve it  re- 
mains for some other reader to answer.— 
MarGaret D, Dravo, (Penna.) 


pot. some 


Facts About the Ginger Plant 


Answering Edith B. Strout (Calif.) August 


Botanically, this plant, which supplies 
edible ginger, is Zingiber officinale, of the 
Ginger Family and native to the East Indies, 
or Tropical Asia, It is an herbaceous peren- 
nial, growing about 2 to 3 feet high. It is 
grown in all tropical countries at the pres- 
ent time. The underground stems (rhizomes ) 
are the ginger of commerce. Because of their 
palmate shape, the rhizomes or thickened 
roots, are called hands or races and are 
exported in two forms, peeled and unpeeled 
ginger. Peeled ginger is obtained by scald- 
ing the rhizomes in boiling water and re- 
moving the outer peel or epidermis with a 
knife. The unpeeled ginger is simply washed 
and dried in the sun. The plant is tropical, 
delights in a hot and moist condition, shade, 
and grows at an elevation of around 4000 
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feet. It is increased by division of the rhiz- 
omes. It does best in fairly large tubs in 
rich soil. Resting during winter, it starts 
anew in spring, when the soil should be top- 
dressed with an application of rich compost 
or decayed cow manure. During the active 
period, the plants require considerable water 
as do all tropical plants. Preserved ginger 
is much relished by the Chinese. Plants can 
be obtained from southern growers.—FRANK 


K. Batruis, (IIl.) 





Ginger Grown in Florida 


Answering Edith B. Strout (Calif.) August 


Commercial ginger is manufactured from 
the root of Zingiber officinale. Plants of this 
may be obtained from Royal Palm Nurser- 
ies, Oneco, Fla, Coated ginger is produced 
simply by washing the rhizomes and drying 
them in the sun. To produce uncoated 
ginger, they are washed, scraped and sun- 
dried. Uncoated ginger is sometimes 
bleached with the fumes of burning sulphur. 
—Avuaust Kapow, Jr. (Fla.) 


A Ginger Grower 


Answering Edith B. Strout (Calif.) August 


You can get the edible ginger and the 
variegated leaf ginger from Wyndham Hay- 
ward, Winter Park, Fla.—A. A. Swan, 
(Mass. ) 


The Blue Marguerite 
Answering Helen C. Norton (N. Y.) August 


The plant admired by you is the old 
favorite of many years, generally grown as 
a house plant and known as Agathea 
ceelestis, the Blue Marguerite or Blue Daisy. 
It has suffered for its popularity as it has 
been well known and admired for so long 


that it has been given a variety of names, 
being called in turn Agatha, Cineraria, 
Felicia and Aster, and its specific names 
have been amelloides, celestis, rotundi- 
folius and capensis. By decision — of 
the “High Lords” of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew in England, whose decrees 


we accept, it now appears to have settled 
down for the time being as Aster rotundi- 
folius, though it is usually sold under its 
old name of Agatha. 

It is of the tender shrub type but one 
great authority speaks of its “reputed an- 
nual root”. It lives on indoors for quite a 
while but would not be hardy in northern 
gardens. 

Goode & 
have plants; 
City, have 


(N. Y.) 


Reese, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, 
Stumpp & Walter, New York 


seeds.—SARAH V. COooMBs, 


Felicia in California 


Answering Helen ©. Norton (N. Y.) August 


Felicia amelloides is a short-lived peren- 
nial shrub here in Southern California and 
is grown under the name of Agathea ceeles- 
tis. It is widely planted in our gardens and 
seeds as well as plants are easily obtained 
here.—PavuL L. Scott, (Calif.) 


Tracing Prairie Queen Rose 


Answering Marguerite 


October 


McCloy (Ind.) 


The Rose Prairie Queen can be purchased, 
I believe, from Holm & Olson, Ine., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. If they do not have it, you might 
try Strand Nursery, Taylors Falls, Minn. It 
is very hardy here—both the climber and 
bush Rose.—(Mrs.) W. W. Bower, ( Minn.) 








Sources of Creeping Buttercups 


Mrs. D. J. T. of Maryland in the April, 
1942, issue and Marguerite McCloy of In 
diana in the October, 1942, issue are both 
looking for the same flower. It is the 
hardy Ranunculus (Buttercup) and can 
be obtained at The Pfeiffer Nursery, Box 
327, Winona, Minn. They could also try 
the John A. Salzer Seed Co., La 
Wisc. I obtained a plant there two years 
ago, but do not see it listed in their 1942 
catalogue, which, however, might be just 
an error in listing.—(Mrs.) Henry MIL- 
LER, (IIl.) 


Crosse, 


The Creeping Buttercup 
(Ind.) 


Answering 
October 


Marguerite 


McCloy 


Could you mean Ranunculus repens? This 
ground creeper is perfectly hardy, blooms in 
May and June, has the satiny texture you 
describe and is an old favorite. It is very 
common here and I believe well known 
nearly everywhere. It is a terrific creeper 
and almost impossible to keep within bounds 
so that we usually think of it almost as a 
weed. I have had great difficulty in getting 
it out of a small corner of a perennial bed, 
so persistent is it. It runs all season well 
into late fall. To plant it I drop a piece of 
plant with a bit of root on the ground and 
stamp it with my heel or throw a shovel of 
dirt over it. Complete burial does not dis- 
courage it.—C. G. Swanson, (Ohio) 


Making Plant Brackets and Stands 


Mrs. Thomas I. Willis, 


1941 


Answering (Ohio ) 


December, 
If you haven’t found metal flower stands 
and brackets the size you want, you could 


have a blacksmith make you some to or 
der, that is if you don’t want them = too 
fancy or metal priority rights do not in- 
terfere.—(Mrs.) HeNry MILLER (III.) 


Where to Get Mountain Mint 


Answering Joel G. Hawley (Conn.) October 


I recently purchased a plant of Pyenan- 
themum incanum (Mountain Mint) from 
Laurence H. Parker, Warren Community 
Nurseries, Eddy Place, Brimfield, Mass. 
(Mrs.) J. G. Eppy, ( Mass.) 


Mountain Mint in Connecticut 


Answering Joel G. Hawley (Conn.) Octo- 
ber 
You can get Mountain Mint from Joy 
Logee, North Street Greenhouses, Daniel- 


son, Conn.—Etsa HuntLey, (Conn.) 


Parafilm Source 


Answering R. 8. (Ohio) July 


Neff Bros. Florist, Shreveport, La., can 
supply Parafilm }{ inches wide in 16 colors, 
6 rolls $2.10, single roll 40 cents. Their 
ad states that they can supply ali you want. 
—ALTA GARRETT MCCLANAHAN, (La.) 


The Maker of Parafilm 


Answering R. S. (Ohio) July 


If you will write to the 
Parafilm, The Menasha 


manufacturer of 
Products Co., 


Menasha, Wisc., they will give you several 
places near you where you can buy it.— 


(Mrs.) J. G. 


Morris, (Wash.) 
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GARDEN FULL of VEGETABLES 


GARDEN We have made up these specially priced 
assortments of high quality vegetable seeds 
for various size Victory Vegetable Gardens, 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION A 
FOR For a garden about 500 sq. ft. (20x25 ft.) 
ICTORY $1.—1 pkt. each of 


RUBICORE CARROT SAWCO WONDER BEET 
SS oe SAntAS GREEN LYON SWISS CHARD 
rf SCARLET GLOBE RADISH 
1s oe ee NEW YORK OR WONDERFUL 
EAi:LY GIANT RUSH LIMA LETTUCE No. 12 
LITTLE MARVEL PEAS VICTOR TOMATO 

BLOOMSDALE SAVCY SPINACH 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION B 
For a garden about 1000 to 2000 sq. ft. (20 x 50 or 40 x 50 ft.) 
$2.75 (Catalogue Value $2.95) 


vuund each of the above Corn, Beans (3 Varieties) and Teas 
ach Radish and Spinach % oz. each of Carrot, Beet and 
hard, Pkt. each of Lettuce and Tomato. 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION C 
For a garden 1590 to 3000 sq. ft. (20x75 or 40x75 ft.) 


$4.25 (Catalogue Value $4.70) 
ch of the above .Beans (3 Varieties) and Peas, 


each. Carrot, Beet, Swiss Chard, Radish, Lettuce and Spinach 
Tomato 


FLOWERS THAT MAKE YOUR 
GARDEN SPARKLE 


Special Seed Collection C 42 
7 packets, 1 ecch of the Annuals below, $1 


ALYSSUM, Violet Queen. A new PETUNIA, Radiance. Brilliant 
color in this popular edging and rich rose or cerise with s°lmon 
bedding annual deep violet. undertone. Plants are literally 
Dwarf, compact and free flower- covered with these 2% to 3” di 
ing. Vkt. (5¢, % oz. 50c, oz. ameter blooms. Blooms until 
$1.50. frost. Awarded Silver Medal 

ANTIRRHINUM, Rosalie. Large in the All-America trials for 
topaz-rose florets with darker 1941. Pkt. 35c, 3 pkts. $1, % 
center. Evenly and tightly placed oz. $1.50, % oz. 50. 

1 flower spikes Height 2% SCABIOSA, Blue Moon. Large, 
Pkt. 25c, % oz. 75ce, % oz. double flowers, 2% in. dia. Deep 
$1.25. rich lavender-blue. A lovely cut 

ASTER, Heart of France. Rich, flower. Height, 3% ft. Pkt. 
deep ruby-red flowers on long, 20c, % oz. 60c, oz. $2. 
strong stems. About 2 ft. high LILLIPUT ZINNIA, Pastel 
Pkt. 25¢, % oz. 75c, % oz. Shades. Little ball-shaped 
$1.25. llooms, ideal for cut flowers and 

MARIGOLD, LIMELIGHT. Chry bedding. Entrancing colors like 
santhemum -flowered type in apricot, peach, cream, — shell 
primrose or deep cream. Strong, pink, salmon, rose and orchid, 
quick to flower. Height, 20 in. Height 1 ft. Pkt. Se, % oz 
Pkt. 15c, % oz. 50c, oz. $1.50. 50c, oz. $1.50. 


THE ENORMOUS NEW 
BLUEBERRY "BURLINGTON" 


These Delicious juicy berries look like grapes. They have 
few seeds and the flavor is wonderful. 18 to 24” plants. 
3 each ° $33 per dozen 


THE NEW CHINESE 
HYBRID CHESTNUT 


As you know, the American Chestnut is practically extinct 
because of blight. Here is a new introduction which resists 
the blight and makes the gathering of American chestnuts 
again possible. Bears high quality nuts in 2 years. 


2 year old plants 3 to 4 ft. high $2. each: 3 for $5.75 
1943 SEED ANNUAL FREE ON REQUEST 


Strap ahewB 


132-138 Church Street Dept. F New York City 








PLAN NOW 


for bushels of 
GLORIOUS ROSES 


selection 
Planting of STAR ROSES 


GUAR 
ANTEED TO BLOOM 
OS EM ike ai 0 con 

What about your garden—regardless of size? 


If you, too, want to look forward to bushels of glorious, long- 
stemmed roses from a bed made up of the newer varieties or the best 


' of the standard sorts, write for your FREE copy of the 


1943 STAR GUIDE TO GOOD ROSES 


In it you will find 170 varieties described—84 illustrated in full 
color. Truly a guide to the best roses of all types—hybrid teas, 
hybrid perpetuals, hardy climbers, repeat-blooming climbers, flori- 
bundas, miniatures, etc. 

The new A.A.R.S. roses are included, such as Grande Duchesse 
Charlotte—the unique new “royal red”, Mary Margaret McBride. 
Apricot Queen, California, Charlotte Armstrong, Dickson's Red, Heart's 
Desire and Flash. 

Also the new 1943 novelties from the world’s foremost rosarians. 

tested and proved here at Star Rose 

GOLDEN Gardens for ability to thrive under Amer- 

SASTAGO ican conditions, such as Highldnd Park, 

H. T. Boudoir, Crimson King, Don Rose, Painted 

£ Lady II; and the most dependable of the 

E tried and true in all classes. 

_ Pea ™ A STAR GUIDE, indeed. to 

Ca * 4 _— gs success in your rose garden 

4 (a 4. —send coupon TODAY. 
f a * 


Prove, in your own garden, 
the Superiority of STAR ROSES 
—z2-yr. FIELD-GROWN plant 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. Send 
$1 today for BOTH these Rose 
Plants: 

* GOLDEN SASTAGO, H. Tf. 

Fragrant yellow. $1 each. 

* ROUGE MALLERIN, H. T. 
Fragrant scarlet. $1 each. 
Both sent you POSTPAID at 
planting time 


THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 400, Pa. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 400, Pa. 

C Vnelosed find $1. Please send me postpaid Star Roses.GOLDEN SASTAGO and 
ROUGE MALLERIN as advertised in January Flows Grower 

CC] Please send me Star Guide to Good Roses 

Your .ame .... 


Adaress 


ee ° Jee ° . ° . State 


MSSSSeeeeeeeeeseeeaeees, 
Seeeteveretre te eseees 


FLOWER GROWER 33 








1 Hoses 
The WORLDS FINEST 


TOP Quality 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 


Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50 postpaid 
12 for $6.00 in the West 
East of Rockies add 50c postage 
VARIETIES: 


Ami Quinard, blackish-garnet 
Autumn, burnt orange and pink 
Christopher Stone, let-crimson 
Con. de Sastago, cop pery- -red and gold 
Cynthia, rich coppery-rose 
Edith Nellie Perkins, salmon and gold 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to orange 
Joanna Hill, apricot to cream-yellow 
Margaret McGredy, orange-scarlet 
McGredy’s Ivory, ivory-white 
Picture, perfect rich pink 
Talisman, rose-red and gold 

CLIMBERS 
Paul’s Scarlet Cli., scarlet-red 
Reveil Dijonnais, coppery-red, gold center 


f*-¢ ILLUSTRATED 
sot int CATALOG 


7" N-Van Hevelingen / 
’ I< 8 >. 
if 3870 N.E.Glisan St. Portland Oregon 











Grow the colo 
flag in your garden 
1vc-Packet of Seeds of 
each color, all 3. post- 
paid for 10¢ end today. 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed — flower 
and vegetable seeds, from the 
old reliable seed house 


~ iif 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 105 Maule Building, Phila. Pa. 
















/GRAVELY 


ARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 












Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 812 
Dunbar, W. Va. 





Cultivates 
your garden 
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IK 2, ‘xf OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 


Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
2 season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
3 everything from Asters to Zinnias. 
2 Seed enough to plant 3 x 15 ft. bed. 
Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
paid. Also my 1943 Seed & Nursery 
Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 illus- 
trations, 60 in color; with words of fa- 
se mous song, ‘Old Fashioned Garden.” 

LSS Send 10c to cover postage and packing. 
tik CATALOG FREE. 500,000 customers save 
00 ™ money annually buying seeds and nursery 
from me, a Seed and Plant Grower. 


e R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


359 ROCKFORD, ILL. Hstablished 1870 








PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchmen’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 


PHLOX PIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering White) 

VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 

at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged. 

Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 

(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of. above (120 in all 9.00. 
Write for complete list of Hardy Wild Flowers 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakiord, Illinois 
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APPY New Year to you who make 
gardens and to the gardens which, 
during this year, should be filled 

with beauty and food it they’re rightly 
planned and planted. 

Chilly winds, snow flurries and some- 
times heavy sleets are the bounty which 
January most often brings. Under these 
conditions it is much more comfortable 
to sit by the glowing fires in our living- 
rooms and read the garden magazines 
and study the colorful catalogues which 
tell us the stories of fine new plants and 
shrubs and flowers. 


The thermometer goes up and down 
and when it is above 50 degrees the 
spray pumps must be filled with liquid 
lime sulphur and the regular annual 
dormant spraying done. This is the 
safest and most economical material to 
use. Cover the undersides of the leaves 
and go over the whole garden with the 
solution made in the ratio of one gal- 
lon of lime sulphur to forty gallons of 
water. Stronger than this will burn 
ornamental shrubs. 


Heavy. planting continues 
March. In very cold weather, 
only is uncomfortable but 
danger of root injury if roots are ex- 
posed. Broad-leaved evergreens and 
conifers are always shipped balled and 
burlapped so these can be planted in 
cold bitter weather—if the gardener can 
stand it. But where transplanting is to 
be done from one side of the garden to 
another wait until the freezing weather 
is over. 

Winter mulches are called for on 
inany plants. Roses planted in Novem- 
ber or during the tall should have the 
earth banked against the stems at least 
six inehes deep to protect them from 


until 
work not 
there is 


veather changes and from drying out. 
Orders for shrubs and Roses for later 
planting should be sent in at onee. The 


transportation question is such a prob- 
lem today that in order to get plants 
when you want them you should order 
early. 

Roses for southern gardens should be 


essentially the kinds of Roses whieh 
vrow best here. So many gardeners 
confine their plantings to the newer 
Hybrid Teas and other hybrids while 
the never failing old fashioned Roses 
vive bloom and beauty and fragrance 
without coddling year after year. 


The fine old Duchesse de Brabant Tea 


Rose makes a_ wonderfully effective 
hedge planting. Growing as a_ hedge 
on a tarm nearby me, the line of these 





50 xarenost 


Start your seedlings indoors in PLANT 
BANDS. Better plants; earlier results; 
_ no wilt, no setback when you trans- 

plant outside They cost so little, too, 
150 PLANT BANDS (with full direc- 
tions) only $1.10. 300 for $2. (Add 10c 
for 100 for prepaid a ) Supply 
limited; better order 


CLARENCE B. ‘FARGO 


2 Fargo Bldg., Frenchtown, N.J. 





anuary in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


Roses divides the home grounds from 
the cotton fields beyond and makes a 
picture of evergreen loveliness year 
atter year. Planted as hedges they 
should be set five feet apart. They 
easily grow to ten feet or more and 


the blooms are not only continuous but 
delicately colored and fragrant. 

The Cochets and Madame Lombard 
are also very fine old Teas. In 
garden where there is a formal plant- 
ing of four or five hundred Hybrid 
Teas, the Tea Roses are used in groups 
of ten of a kind to make a formal boun- 
dary and inclose the lower growing 
plants. From time to time the Hybrid 
Teas die out and spraying is called for 


one 


often. The Tea Roses on the other 
hand hardly ever need spraying. Isa- 
bella Sprunt, Perle des Jardins, 
Freiherr von Marschall, and Minnie 


Francis are all 
blooming Teas. 

Groups of Tea Roses for accents in 
the shrubbery borders will give fine 
results. Plant at least five of each kind 
in the groups. 

Climbing Teas and Noisettes are also 
effective and especially southern. Mare- 
chal Niel, Lamarque, Devoniensis, pink 
and white climbing Cochets, and Marie 
Henriette will grow and give better 
results than other so-called everbloom- 
ing kinds, 

Cherokee Roses in pink and white and 
red, the white and yellow Banksias are 
considered the rarest of the truly South- 
ern Roses but the Banksias and the 
white Cherokees grow so rampantly 
that they are hard to fit into the aver- 
age garden. <A_ neighbor’s Cherokee 
sends long shoots all over the south 
side of the garden and constant cutting 
is needed, though it is never kept in 
bounds. Plant these where there is 
ample room. 


The Pink Cherokee, Anemone, and 
the red variety, Ramona, are slow grow- 
ing and are delicate plants worthy of 
wide use, 

Hotbeds for spring gardens will be 
called for this month. The plants will 
need to be transplanted to gardens but 
the use of hotbeds will save many weeks 
and give early harvests of fine vegeta- 
bles. 

The schedule sent out by the Clemson 
College (S. C.) Extension Service lists 
the following vegetables with the dates 
for planting for later transplanting to 

irdens: Beets, Jan. 1 to Feb. 15; 
, Jan. 15 to Mareh 15; lettuee, Jan. 

March 1; tomato, Jan. 20 to April 
and parsley, Jan. 15 to Feb. 15. 


reliable and sturdy ever- 


eoo- 


a 
is 
15: 








BRAND PEONIES e FRENCH LILACS 


The world’s finest collec- The loveliest and latest 
tion of old and new vari French and Belgian var 

eties. Seventy acres of the eties, many of them not 
finest plants at low prices. obtainable elsewhere 


Hardy Apricots, Bush Cherries, Flowering Crabs, etc. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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FIVE SUPERB PATENTED 
GLADIOLUS 


Result of twenty years breeding—will make gladiolus history. Win- 
ners of EIGHT FIRST PRIZES at 1942 BIG BOSTON SHOW, also 


winners of many first prizes at various other shows. 


SENT PREPAID 


CALIFORNIA, big clear geranium pink 
Large bulbs each 25¢ @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 @ 50 for $8.75 


HELEN OF TROY, very pleasing apricot with reddish brown blotch. 
Large bulbs each 25¢ @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 @ 50 for $8.75 


KING OF HEARTS, giant brilliant light coral red. 
Large bulbs each 25¢ @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 @ 50 for $8.75 


SIR GALAHAD, large spectacular cream with scarlet heart. 

Large bulbs each 25¢ @ 5 for $1.00 @ 10 for $1.85 @ 50 for $8.75 
GRAND OPERA, very large tall clear deep LaFrance pink. 

Large bulbs each 40¢ @ 3 for $1.00 @ 10 for $3.00 @ 50 for $12.50 


Order direct from us or through your local dealer, whom we will supply. Remember 
the postman will bring these to your door. 


Our catalog listing these and seventy five of the best new and standard varieties, 


also the finest dahlias, selected flower and vegetable seeds now ready. It's free. 
Send for your copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 























ONLY 
$2.00 


VICTORY 
GARDEN 


SPECIAL 


5 in 1 APPLE TREES, 2 yr. 5 to 6 ft. tall, $2.00 EACH. 
5 Varieties of apples on one tree. Occupies no more space 
than an ordinary fruit tree. 


MALONEY CATALOG FREE 


America needs fruits and vegetables. Flowers are essential 
for morale. Grow your own fruits and vegetables this spring 
with Maloney’s hardy, specially selected varieties of FRUIT 
TREES — BERRIES — SHRUBS — ROSES — EVERGREENS 

SHADE TREES and SEEDS. We have been growing for 
59 years and guarantee Satisfaction. Ask about our free Land- 
scape Service and write for our large Free Colored Catalog. 
This book contains not only varieties and prices but helpful 
information on planting and many new novelties for 1943. 


MALONEY 
CURE GRO 


Sie, 
FRUITS: FLOWERS 














MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 


46 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 

























HARRIS waveo PETUNIAS 





New Royalty 
(illustrated) 


Very large, wavy flowers in enchant- 
ing combinations of velvety-blue and 
white. No two flowers are exactly alike 
—some starred white on blue and some 
blotched blue on white—furnishing an 
abundance of flowers all summer for 

' both the garden and bouquets. A Har- 
ris introduction you are sure to enjoy. 
A large packet of 500 seeds, 40¢ in 
stamps. 


Harris’ Two New Petunias, 
All-America Winners for 1943 


Grown and introduced by Harris—’*’Igloo,” 
a new, very compact, free-flowering, pure 
white. “English Violet,” a new medium- 
blue color single bedding variety. Pkts. 
25¢ each. 


1943 catatoc now Aeady 


This new catalogue of Harris Flowers and Vegetables (many illus- 
trated in color) describes accurately the best of the newest flowers 
and vegetables, and contains many interesting suggestions for your 
garden. 


Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of seeds and plants selected 
for quality, vigor and adaptability to the Northern climate. Our catalogue 
gives you the opportunity of buying these seeds direct from our seed farm. 
It will pay you to send for the catalogue today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., 7 Moretown Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


eee HARRIS SEEDS © @ » 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 








FLOWER GROWER 














NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 

















Highly commended 


GLADIOLUS 


Originated by C. C. VAN VOORHIS 
Readington, Vangold, Veecream Tweedledum 
and many others. 

Send for Free Catalog 
THE VAN GARDENS 


New Jersey 


Kingston 

















_MAKE BIG MONEY 
oe omens With Weetheuser’ s 


g Wayzata 
Everbearer, bears in 60 
> days. Maytime, Earliest springbearer, many others. 


re THORN- BOYSENBERRY bears 10 days ear- 
LESS lier than thorny. 
BLUEBERRIES LARGE FRUITING SIZES. Also 
GIANT One and Two Year. General line 
of Hard: Rorthers rown Nursery stock incloding * flowers and 
bulbs. BIé Disc on earlyorders. Write forFREE ColorCatalog 


WESTHAUSER ‘NURSERIES Box 79 





Sawyer, Mich. _ 








FLYING CLOUD FARMS, 
MRS. BANCROFT WINSOR 
MRS. SYLVIA W. MOSELEY 
HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
cash discounts expire 
JANUARY 15, 1943 


Send for our free illustrated 
catalog at once. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE 
GLADIOLUS WORLD 


New Bedford, Mass. 


INC. 


Acushnet 


























LOVELY NEW TIGRIDIAS FOR 1943 


Three exclusive hybrids are offered in our 1943 
No garden is 
quite complete without something new each year. 


Catalog of Tigridias, Lilies, etc. 


Send a card for our catalog—NOW. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187 


Everson, Washington 





A SEED-SAVING TIP TO 
VICTORY GARDENERS! 


Gardening? Do it right! Treat 
flower and vegetable seeds and 
bulbs with economical, easily- 
used SEMESAN. Generally checks 
seed rotting and damping-off; 
usually kills thrips on glad 
corms; effective as a spray against mildew and 
black spot of roses. See’ your dealer. 
Pamphlet free from ‘‘Du Bay”’, 







Flower 
Wilmington, Del. 
















GARDEN Taeyrg KET 
For “0 Pony, 
IcToRY of Step A) 


JANUARY, 1943 


‘Starting Vegetables in the Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


O gardener, not even the fellow 
with a greenhouse filled with 


orchids, can afford to neglect the 
potential power of his greenhouse in 
the program of raising foodstuff. Feb- 
ruary may be early enough to sow seeds 
of vegetables intended for planting in 
the garden when spring arrives, but it’s 
not now too early to plan and to decide 
just how many of these vital vegetables 
for our tables are to be started in the 
home greenhouse. 

Some vegetables ean be started to ad- 
vantage in early February, primarily 
cauliflower, cabbage, Italian broceoli and 
lettuce. A few others must be started 
early, if the finest quality, or the longest 
season, is to be enjoyed. The well de- 
veloped, 15-inch-long, blanched bulbs of 
leek and perfectly ripened onions 12 to 
16 inches in diameter, that we have ad- 
mired as exhibited by professional 


growers at Vietory Garden Shows, are 
sown in the greenhouse by _ early 
February. 

Then, if we are to pick tematoes 


through the longest season possible, we 
must sow seeds in early February in a 
temperature of 60° F. Prick the seedlings 
into 3-inch pots as soon as two leaves 
have formed and move into 6-inch pots 
when the smaller ones are filled with 
roots—about mid-March. From this time 
on to late May the plants will grow in 
the same pots and may become 2 to 4 
feet high. Flowers will appear and fruit 
as large as a plum will be formed. Sup- 
port the plants with stakes when the 
need arises and pinch off lateral growths 
as soon as they are an inch or two 
long. Even though these plants may look 
starved, they'll take on a new lease of 
life soon after planting out in a sunny 
position in good garden soil. Early fruit 
from these, long before the regular plant- 
ing ean bear, will advance the season by 
a month or more. 


Regarding the first mentioned vege- 
tables, such as eauliflower, some gar- 


deners may question whether they can 
spare the space needed for them. Some 
would rather grow potted plants or 
flowers for cutting and buy the vegetable 
plants when the time comes. That is 
something for the individual to deeide. 
It is a faet, however, that greenhouse- 
grown vegetable plants can be lifted from 
flats to the garden without suffering a 


check, which is a distinet advantage. 
It is not too early to get the soil and 
containers ready for seed sowing. <A 


friable soil is all that is needed and of 






course, the containers should have good 
drainage. A night temperature of 58 to 
60° F. will be required for germination. 


Caring for holiday plants. Christmas 
plants are now a matter of concern. 
Poinsettias have reached their rest 


period and may be laid on their sides 


below the beneh in a minimum tem- 
perature of 55° F. The cellar may be 
a good storage space for these, espe- 


cially where the temperature is_ not 
allowed to rise too high. 

It hardly pays to bother with a 
cyclamen plant after the flowers have 
wilted in the home. Some gardeners 
find it possible to carry it over by keep- 
ing it slightly on the dry side in a cool 
greenhouse, allowing the leaves to ripen 
and in late spring shaking the corm out, 
replanting in fresh soil. Suecess means 
a large plant next year but care in the 
ripening process in relation to water 
and temperature and controlling the 
eyclamen mite makes the task arduous 
and usually unprofitable. 

Azaleas, however, should be looked 
after, especially taking care that they 
never become dry at the roots. Pick off 
all decayed flowers and seed pods and 
stand the plants in a cool house to rest. 

All subjeets such as Cineraria and 


Primula, which have been grown as 
annuals, are of no more value and are 
better discarded. 


Tropical plants. This is a trying month 
for tropical plants. Cold nights generally 


mean that extra fuel is burned. Sud- 
den changes of temperature outdoors 
must be closely watehed so that over- 


heating may be avoided. The night tem- 
perature in the warm house should be 
58 or 60° at this time. Less water is 
needed now by plants in pots except 
when the temperature at night is allowed 
to reach 65 to 68°, when the soil around 
the roots is likely to become so dry that 
water must be applied immediately. 
This will result in a disturbance of the 
plant’s winter rest and sometimes pre- 
mature growth begins, which of course, 
is a thing to avoid. 

In the cool house, where spring flower- 
ing annuals are growing apace and have 
nearly filled the pots with roots, it will 
be helpful if fertilizer is watered in at 
least once a week. Never apply fertilizer 
when the soil seems to be dry. 

Prevent attacks from greenfly, which 
will surely come even to healthy plants, 
by tortnightly fumigations with tobacco 
powder. 








RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


Nine solid acres of Hemerocallis. 

Better varieties in colors unheard of before. 

Red, purples, pink, rose, etc. 

America’s lowest prices on blooming size stock. 
Write for complete list. 

RUSSELL GARDEN'S, Spring, 


23 miles north of Houston 





Texas | 
U. S. Highway 75 | 


EE HUMWAY'S 









CUCUMBER | 


Earliest cf all, perfect shape, 
enormous cropper. Big money 
crop; customer reports 10 gallons 
of pickles and $5.75 worth sold from 15 
hills; $600 per acre. 75 seeds FREE with big 
Seed and Nursery catalog, Write Today. 


RH. 1 SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box360, Rockford, lil. 


gad oe 
FANCY PICKLING fd 
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COM MANDER’S True leaders in color; 
ROSE 


Something to really 
Chiang Kai-Shek, the 
A truly regal one. 


petaled, double blooms, 


house grown ones. 


chrome and cadmium 


named. 





This new rose “Douglas MacArthur” 
is one of our true leaders. A vigor- 
ous, free-blooming hybrid tea. The ° 
strong bushes send up numerous 
shoots loaded with buds and dark 
green foliage. 

The tulip shaped buds open into 
glorious flowers of rose gold and hybrid 
salmon, exquisitely blended. <A royal have. No yellows. 
tribute to the man for whom this i 
rare rose is named. 


These hybrids of Dr. 


and fascinating colors. 


and maroon shades. 
Price: $1.50 each @ $15 a dozen 


WAYSIDE'S Famous Book Catalog 


Because of conditions we have only had a limited number printed, 
so be sure to get your name in early. More new Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs and Plants. Filled with rare and interesting items for 
your garden. All new flowers in true life colors. To be sure 
of this famous, helpful and timely book, kindly enclose with your 


request 25 cents in coins or stamps to cover postage and handling 
cost. 


Wayside has been chosen exclusively to introduce these 2 Roses, 
habit of growth, and fragrance. 

look forward to is the new “Mum” Mme, 
finest and hardiest one in our collection, 


Kai no) 
Osan ~—— 
(ert 


A TRULY REGAL MUM" 


An exquisite new one with stiffly 
so perfectly 
arranged that they look like 
Blooms two 
inches in diameter. Flowering in 
late August and September. 

The coloring a_ blending of 
yellow, and soft tinted old gold with a 
slight undertone of rose. 

A truly regal flower in compliment to the lady for whom it is 


Price: $1.00 each © Three $2.75 ©@ Doz. $10 Tea 


Leonian’s cover a wide range of startling 


So many, in fact, we are not trying to : eo , ‘ Lice Pea 
them to you in nite of 6, 12, and 25 per sur face of petals delicate shade 
different in color from any you may of shell pink, with golden bronze 


separate them, but sell 
plants. Entirely 
through flaming orange into amazing tints of pastel old rose 


Price: 6 plants $3 @ 































MEMORY 
ROSE 


green- 





“Pearl Harbor’—this new Hybrid 
Rose will commemorate and 
honor our fellow Americans who 
~7lew Colors gave their lives that America might 
live on. Vigorous canes. Excep- 
tionally long and pointed buds. Up- 


shadings at the base. Outside of 
petals vivid Tyrian rose. 
Practically thornless. 


Price: $1.50 each @ $15 a dozen 


shade from deepest burnt orange 


12 plants $5 © 25 plants $10 


Sole American Agents for Sutton’s Famous Seeds 


Wayside Gardens 


W 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor Ohio 


Trade a wv 
Reg. U.S.A 
































A mat of glistening emerald green foliage profusely set with ruby- 


like DOUBLE flowers for many weeks during the spring season. 


Here is the ultimate in ground cover and low border plants. The 


foliage is even more beautiful and compact than other Myrtles. It 


thrives in either full sun or shade. Grows rapidly to form a solid 
mass. May be trimmed at the edges to formal shapes, but its 
uniform height requires no trimming. Ultimate height, about 4 


inches. For quick effect, plant 15 inches apart. 
5 for $2.00 @ 25 for $8.75 @ 100 for $30.00 


EXTRA SPECIALS 
ORDER FROM THIS AD! 
Gorgeous Chinese Azaleas 


You'll like the delicate shades of this hardy, early bloom- 
ing flower. Healthy 12-15 inch plants. Special only 97¢ 
each (regular price $2. cach) Postpaid. 3 for $2.50. 
Order today from this ad. Will ship at planting time. 
New Seedless Pear—like Bartlett but more blight re- 
sistant, no core-rot. Sturdy trees at 75c¢ ea. if ordered 
from this ad. 





Grape Bargains—away below regular price. Order from 
this ad. Strong 2 year plants. Concords, 20c each, 3 for 
50c; Niagara 22c¢ each, 3 for 60c. All Prepaid, at Plant- 
ing time. Order today at these prices. 


Every lover of flowers or 
~ PLANT Beet} good gardening should 
| 50 ot} be interested in our 1943 
GUIDE | orrege f Planting Guide. It is 
nn? 


packed from cover to 

cover with color illus- 

trations, and attractive offers—over 500 of them—covering 
Roses, Flowers, Shrubs, Berry Bushes, Fruit Trees etc, 


This Free Guide represents the products of 
“600 ACRES OF EVERYTHING THAT'S GOOD AND HARDY” 
You should send for it “om, You’ “ find it well worth while! 
t’s Fre 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


1000 Mentor Ave. Painesville, Ohio 
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STRONG ROOTS 
Are the 
SECRET OF 
STRONG 
PLANTS 


eed and 


“ee 


the coal hormone powder 





Reg. U.S. Pat Of 


Is the Secret of 
STRONG ROOTS 


This amazing powder is the chemical 
equivalent of the natural root forming 
hormones. It is in the easiest possible 
form for use as no mixing is needed. 


CUTTINGS or SLIPS 


root quicker and heavier with ROO- 
TONE treatment. Just dip the base 
of the cutting in the powder before 
setting in sand or soil. The dust that 
adheres is sufficient to stimulate 
rooting. 


POOR ao _ 


Geranium cuttings treated and untreated 


“SEEDS IN THE VICTORY 
GARDEN" 


Fertilizers will be scarce, so use 
ROOTONE on your seeds to get the 
most out of your soil. ROOTONE 
treatment of corn, peas, beans, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, carrots, etc. produces 
bigger, earlier crops in most soils. 
It’s easy to use. 
2 oz. jar—a season's 
supply—$1.00 


Buy from your dealer today or 
return this coupon 














AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division F-36—Ambler, Pa, 


packet 


Please send me 1: jar of BOOTONE 


for which money is enclosed, 


BAGrCES .ccccccecs BPdovecccccccce os coccccceccosce 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


MY GARDEN DAY BY DAY 1943. 
The Tool Shed, Bedford Village, N.Y. 
$1. 


No home greenhouse, potting shed or 
garden library is really set for the new 
year until a copy of “My Garden Day 
3y Day” is hanging on a convenient 
hook ready for reading, reference and 
daily notations. 

This garden ealendar is different—dif- 
ferent from others and even different 
from its own previous editions. This 
year it has a new and handier shape and 
a drawing for the cover of vegetables 
and flowers blooming and bearing in 
happy companionship. 

Each page covers seven days and not 
only is there space for each day’s per- 
sonal notes, but daily reminders of jobs 
for the gardener are given, together with 
timely bits of verse and prose to stimu- 
late the mind as well as the busy hands. 
And there’s humor, too, such as this bit 
of Irish wit: “Three can hold their peace, 
if two be away.” 

It is fun to live with “My Garden 
Day by Day” and one cannot live with 
it and fail to aequire wisdom, develop 
laughter and get garden work done on 
time, 


NEAR HORIZONS, The Story of an 
Insect Garden. By Edwin Way Teale. 
Illus. by the author. 319 pages. Dodd, 
Meade € Co., N.Y.C. $3.75. 


Those who read Mr. Teale’s “Golden 
Throng” and “Grassroot Jungles” will 
know what to expect of “Near Horizons” 
—the story of insects which can be studied 
at home by those whose eyes and brains 
are trained to observe closely. 

Like the book just reviewed, this vol- 
ume, too, is illustrated by the author and 
there are more than 160 of these re- 


markable photographs to further en- 
hance what Mr. Teale has to say in his 
text. 


Whether he is talking of The Hills of 
Lilliput, a few square feet of sand 
traversed by numerous insect;, or Mr. 
William T. Davis of Staten Island, “the 

icada Man,” or the life of the praying 






mantis, Mr. Teale has all sorts of amus 
ing and absorbing anecdotes and memoin 
to relate of his adventures in this strang: 
insect world which teems about us all. 

The illustrations include such uniqu 
shots as the series on froghoppers form 
ing bubble masses on plant stems; an 
other on the nest building Polistes wasp 
including feeding of larvae and _ trans 
formation of larva into adult wasp. Ther 
are beautiful pictures as well, butter 
flies, and flower sprays forming intriecat 
designs and supporting the insect portrait 
for which they form the backgrounds. 

This is an exciting book for the natur 
lover—one which will open for him new 
fields of pleasure or which will at least 
further mark the boundaries of a realm 
already visited. Don’t miss it. 


NATURAL HISTORY WITH A CAM 
ERA, by L. W. Brownell. Illus. 292 
pages. American Photographic Pub. 
Co., Boston. $3.75. 


Mr. Brownell, the Nature Editor of 
“American Photography” has done a 
unique job in this beautiful book, il- 
lustrated with more than 100 of his own 
photographs. 

In the preface Mr. Brownell says he 
feels that in order to be a good nature 
photographer, one must know his subjeet 
first of all. For this reason he has made 
the photographie viewpoint subservient 
to the nature angle. He has sought to 
describe “the habits of wild things, where 
and when to look for them, how to find 
and handle them, and how to know them 
when they have been found.” He urges 
the nature photographer especially to 
refrain from any sort of “faking” to 
obtain desired results and advocates 
absolute truthfulness and photographic 
integrity. 

The subject is treated month by month 
beginning with March. (A chapter of 
great importance on photographie equip- 
ment precedes this main body of the 
book.) The chapter devoted to each month 
suggests nature subjects to be photo- 
graphed at that time of year; where and 
how to find them and how to make sue- 
cessful photographs. Flowers, reptiles, 
birds, fungi, sea creatures, animal tracks 
and small animals themselves are some 
of the suggested subjects. 

The text is of unfailing interest, in- 
formally written in anecdotal style, full 
of the sort of information and advice 
which could be given only by one who 
is completely familiar with all the se- 
questered by-paths which are described 
with their living inhabitants. 

Of course, the many photographs are 
of very high quality and cover a wide 
range of subjects. This is a_ book to 
read and digest and treasure for its 
illustrations. 





EXHIBITION DAH LIAST/ 
Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks. The Cream 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- ,~ 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be 
delighted with their rarity | and | exquisite 
beauty. Many sp pr d from this 
Supreme Mixture would cost you 
from $1.50 to $5.00 a Bulb. 












FRE illustrating in Color. At New Low Prices 
all the new things for your garden this spring, 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocktord, tmnote 
















BULB SPECIAL 
30 Sparaxis, New Shades. .$1.00 
50 Freesia, Many Colors. . .$1.00 
165 Ranunculus, Giant- 
area $1.00 
All above $2.50 postpaid. 


SS CAMPBELL #23728 


A PASADENA, CALIFORMAA 
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Chicago’s Victory 
Gardens 


(Continued from page 15) 


torv Garden efforts. The record made 
in some of the less favorable communities 
was most surprising, as for example the 
south shore community, adjoining the 
steel mill area, which registered 30 com- 
munity gardens serving 275 families and 
41 additional individual or backyard gar- 
deners, the whole representing a_ total 
gardening area of 410,024 square feet. 

As this is written, the central office has 
a total of 6,787 Victory Gardens regis- 
tered including those in backyards as 
well as community plots. These are all 
located within the city limits and have a 
total area of 7,827,328 square feet. This 
exceeds 166 acres, and if only one pound 
of fresh vegetables were produced on 
each square foot, which authorities agree 
is a very conservative estimate, then 
these city gardeners alone produced over 
3500 tons in the 1942 season. 

In the suburban communities, forming 
part of the Chicago Metropolitan area, 
and extending from Waukegan, Illinois, 
on the north to the Will County line 
adjoining the Indiana State line on the 
south, and going as far west as Hins- 
dale, there was naturally even greater 
production. Strange as it may seem, de- 
tailed reports were more difficult to 
secure from these suburban areas than 
was the ease within the city. The subur- 
ban gardener takes gardening more as a 
matter of course and has often produced 
vegetables along with his flowers. For 
these reasons, the suburbanite needed less 
stimulation and less education, and was 
less prone to register his garden. 

From such reports as were received, 
however, the ollicial summary already 
has diselosed a total of 10,688 Victory 
Gardens with a total area of 23,944,573 
square feet, or well over 500 acres. In 
the fashionable village of Highland Park 
on the north shore, 541 families partici- 
pated in the Victory Garden efforts, eulti 
vating over 2,000,000 square feet for gar- 
dening. This alone represents nearly 
fiftv acres. If all the backyard and 
community gardens in the whole Chicago 
Metropolitan area were reported, regis- 
tered and summarized, those who are 
familiar with the territory agree that 
there were certainly over 100,000 families 
that augmented their fresh vegetable 
needs from their own gardens. Many 
grew more than their current needs, and 
preserved large amounts of food for the 
more critical months ahead. 

And what of 1943? Already 132 new 
vacant plots in the city limits have been 
plowed, ready for planting next spring. 
Practically every community garden is 
enlarging the area under cultivation if 
additional land is available. Many of the 
communities have held harvest shows 
Where neighbors could vie with each 
other on the choice vegetables produced, 
and this has resulted in adding thousands 
of novices who are now determined that 
1943 will find them doing some work with 
the hoe and trowel. 

















GROW THESE 


ALL-AMERIGA 


WINNERS 


FERRY’S ORIGINATIONS! 


They are recent Ferry’s All-America award winners that 
have proved their outstanding merits in home gardens 
throughout the country. 




















FERRY'S CLEOME 
Giant Pink Queen 


Second highest all-time All-Amer- 
ica award winner. Long stems 
topped with huge heads of bright 
salmon pink. Easy to grow. Ideal 
annual for backgrounds, and 
hedges. 


FERRY'S MORNING GLORY 
Pearly Gates 

All-time highest scoring All-America 

award winner. Big, lustrous, white 

blossoms. Vigorous, fast-climbing 

vines which bloom until frost. A 

notable Ferry introduction. 


\| = 






FERRY'S MARIGOLD 
Melody 


All-America Bronze Medal. This 
vigorous dwarf annual is literally 
covered double golden yellow 
flowers. Makes impressive edgings 
that bloom until frost. 


FERRY'S SWEET PEAS 
Spring Flowering 
Winner of three All-America 
awards. Enables gardeners living 
in sections having hot summers to 
grow sweet peas with remarkable 

success. In 14 lovely colors. 





These are but four outstanding 
flowers included in nearly 700 
flower varieties available 
through your local Ferry’s seed 
dealer. He will get for you 
quickly any varieties not in his 
stock. 


FREE—A TESTED GARDEN 
PLAN 


Ferry’s Victory Garden Plan, 
with folding, pocket-size see-at- 
a-glance chart in four colors, 
tells how, when, what to plant. 
Tested by experts. Proved by 
use. Ask your Ferry’s seed 
dealer for a FREE copy, or write 
directly to us. Dept. FG-1. 








FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. Detroit, San Francisco 
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AHLIAS 


FOR YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


In the December issue you read 
of the 1943 Novelties. We hope 
you will not forget us if you are interested in 
these. However we know many prefer to grow 
dahlias whose performance is better known. We 
know we can serve you in this capacity also. A 
good crop of roots enables us to make many 
money saving Special Offers. 


3 as fine large Exhibition Dahlias as you could 
wish for, regardless of price, Cherokee Brave, 
rich red; Silver Lady, white suffused lavender; 
The Governor, clear yellow, 1 root of each, guar- | 
anteed, labeled and postpaid for $3.00. 1 Pot | 
root of each for $2.25 

Other Collections from $1 to $10.00. 

8 No. 3 FORMOSANUM LILY BULBS, $1.00 


Send for your FREE copy of “Dahlias 
for your VICTORY GARDEN.” 


DARLIADEL NURSERIES 


WW.Maytrott.Box 24 VINELANDN. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G GENEVA, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 

















Plants which will fruit this 
Write for free catalog. | 


DEPT. G GENEVA, N. Y. 


Rd, 


other Berry 
summer 


STERN’S NURSERIES, 


‘“‘MIRACLE”’ Fruit Trees 


5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 
ples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
apples, cooking apples. 
5-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartlett, Keiffer, 
Garber, Early Harvest and Koonce. 
5-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia. d 
5-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 
and most delicious of all plums. 

S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian. 
Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


and 
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“OLD GLORY” flower garden of red, white and blue— 
6 pkgs. seeds 25 cents, postpaid. Also selected collection 
forcut flowers allsummer—enough for 30-ft. row 10 cents; 
3 pkgs. 25 cents, postpaid. 


« 114 pages. Everything for Vic- 
BIG FREE CATALOG: tory Garden and Farm. Three- 


way tested seeds, 99%-plus pure. Hardy Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 


La Crosse, Wis. 










AMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from 





pots— 

white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, 


‘ Ga, 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest 


Nursery 











ORCHIDS | 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
will be 
blooming 


offerings furnished on request. 


period and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature, 


Ady ise desired 


Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 1%4-inch up to 4-inch pots at 


prices from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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How 


Thomas W. Moore of East Palestine, Ohio, explains 


a method he has used successfully for many years 


UT one year’s issues of FLOWER 
GROWER in consecutive order, with 
the January copy on top and the 

December copy at the base of pile. Open 
each and remove staples. Cut 2 pieces of 
firm cloth, such as linen or strong muslin, 
103 by 15 inches. Open the January issue 
wide, place one piece of cloth along the 
outside of the center fold so that one- 
half inch is on the back cover and 1 inch 
on the front cover. Sew the cloth firmly 
through the center of the magazine leneth- 
wise, spacing the stitches one-half inch 
apart. Sew through twice, making a solid 
stitch on both sides. Close the magazine 
with wide strip of cloth on top. Repeat 
with the December issue. 


pe rere 


pout Ady Hose 














to Bind ‘Flower Grower’ 





































A sewing frame can be made of wood 
(see picture) to hold five “binder posts” 
of strone linen thread which are fastened 
through holes in the base and tied with 
shoe strings above. Space these cords as 
illustrated. These cords must be upright 
and held firmly while the magazines are 
sewed. 

To sew the issues to the binder posts, 
begin by placing the January copy, face 
down, on the base of sewing frame with 
the top at your right. All tops must be at 
your right. Thread a coarse needle with 
the linen thread. Pierce a_ hole 
through magazine at the first binder post. 
Pull thread through leaving a 2-inch end. 
Carry the needle down inside the center 
of the folded sheets, and run the thread 
out at the next point where there is a cord. 
Carry the thread around the binder cord 
and run the needle back through the same 
hole. Carry the thread down to the next 
hinder eord, running the thread through 
the back of the magazine and around the 
cord, repeating at each cord. Bring the 
thread out at the last binder cord and tie 
to it. Lay the next copy over the first 
and work back this same way. Bring the 


7 


coarse 














thread out at the last binder cord and 
tie as before. 

When the 12 issues are sewed together, 
eut the binder cords 1 inch above and 
below the book. Fray the ends of the cord. 
These ends will be pasted to the boards 
later. A piece of light material similar 
to cheese cloth, eut as wide as the thick- 
ness of the bound magazines and a little 
shorter, is then glued over the stitches. 

Next cut boards from heavy ecardboards, 
similar to that used in small packing ear- 
tons. Cut two pieces one-half inch larger 
than the book. Place one on each side of 
the book and in the center of the covering 


material. Mark with pencil around the 
edges. Then eut this material one inch 
wider on all sides. Glue or paste the 


boards onto the material, turn over at the 
edges, and dry under a weight. If the 
cloth is thin, paste a strip of heavy paper 
down the back in the space between the 
boards. When dry, wrap the covers about 
the book. Paste the three cords with 
frayed ends and the one-inch-wide cloth 
strip onto the inside of the board. Dry. 
Repeat with the other side. Cut two folds 
of paper the size of book for cover lin- 
ings. Trim one side of fold to fit inside 
of cover, paste onto the board and over 
the cloth at joint. Dry. Repeat for back 
eover. Trim the edges of the fly leaf to 
page size. 

Your binder or printer can make a 
leather or paper label to be pasted onto 
back of the book. 

Materials used in this method are firm 
eotton cloth for joints, medium size hemp 
for cords, coarse linen thread for sewing, 








and book cloth or similar material for 


covering. 


What Will We Arrange 
in January 
(Continued page 30) 
men plant, carefully removed before it 
is time for the plant to be put to rest.” 
“Then, American Beauty Roses—the 
full blown ones—, Delphinium, climbing 


from 


Richmond Roses, Forget-me-nots, Snap- 
dragons, Dogwood, Japanese Quince, 
Narcissus are, I think, the best. All ar- 
tificial flowers seem more real when 
used in season. Use Narcissus when it 


is timely at the florist’s, and you'll really 
think you have the genuine flowers.” 
Mrs. Leith’s final message was: “Re- 
mind people about lavender or yellow 
seafans to give height to an arrange- 
ment of just a few flowers. Also re- 
member those nice mossy branches from 


California that many florists sell, to use 
in the same way.” 
“Yes,” we reflected, ““Lhere will al- 


ways be Roses’,—and winter wheat, salt 
water wheat and grasses to combine with 
them—or even to use alone.” 


Winter, The Healer 


Winter has a healing touch 
Despite her winds that stormily blow; 
She wraps the summer-wounded earth 
With downy bandages of snow. 
—SUDIE STUART 


HAGER 








The 1943 All-American 


Annuals 
(See article on pages 11-13) 
Silver Medals 
Petunia, All Double, America 
Marigold, Sunkist 
Bronze Medal 
Petunia, Igloo 


Honorable Mention 


Petunia, English Violet 
China Aster, Navy Blue 
Cosmos, Giant Sensation, Dazzler 
China Aster, Victory Giants Mixed 











To a Christmas Tree 


Little tree, spread your branches green 
That Yuletide symbol can be seen; 
Your beauty add to holly wreath 

And all around us fragrance breathe. 


A short while since you gallant stood 

With others in the mountain wood; 

There, dew and frost, a snowy bed, 

While stars shone Lrightly overhead. 

Little tree, point to Bethlehem’s star, 

Holy radiance from afar, 

That every eye may look above 

And hearts be righted through His love. 
—Mary C. SHAW 





Grow this new giant and see for yourself the largest formal purple 
A rugged grower, it will grow anywhere. 


in commerce. 
stems and leather-like foliage. 


Color is bright amaranth purple with pale pink reverse. 
honor roll dahlia and one we are sure will succeed everywhere. 


Root $15.00 ° 


WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE | 


New fall list ready now—listing “Commando,” 


regarded by many as the best in existence. 
at prices you can afford. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM | 
Harley T. Peck & Son 





the wonderful lavender 
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Long stiff 


A leading 


Plant $5.00 


Also 400 fine varieties 


Lebanon, Ohio Dept. Z 











STRELITZIA REGINA 


NEAR 3000 KINDS 


Horizon rarities in Seeds—Plants—Bulbs, the majority of them 
actually produced on our own Old Orchard Seed Farm. 


OUR 1943 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

tells how they look, where to use them, how to grow them, both 
Vegetables and Flowers. 
us for your copy,—it will come quickly. 


RARE FLOWERS 
from REX. D. PEARCE 






HYACINTHUS 
AZUREUS 


- a 
STREPTOCARPUS 


ASPHODEL 





It’s accurate; it’s interesting. Just ask 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, New Jersey 









FLOWER GROWER 




























































PPLE TREES 


FOR THE HOME GARDEN! 


Beautiful! 





Practical! 


Sturdy 2 yr. old 5 to 7 ft. trees. 
Your choice of following varieties 
BALDWIN McINTOSH 
CORTLAND RHODE ISLAND 
DELICIOUS GREENING 
Price: 75¢ each. Shipped by Express. 


We offer a complete line of fruit 
shade and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
perennials, roses and evergreens. 
Send for your FREE copy of our 
trated Catalog. You'll enjoy it. 


trees, 
vines, 


Illus- 
“5 years of experience — 50 years of integrity.’’ 


The Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 25 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


The Original 








BARNES BROS..NURSERY 


Established 89 








FINE GLADIOLI 


Medium sized bulbs, 1 inch up. Per 100 postpaid 
25 bulbs at same rate. 


Bagdad oss one wee Maid of Orleans $1.00 
Blue Admiral. ; 1.25 Margaret Fulton .... 1.00 
Debonair cnwenie, a Minuet ... ooce ae 
Dr. F. E. Bennett.. 1.00 Moravian ... «. fan 
Beacon 1.25 Picardy . cece “ae 


Minimum order $1.00. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


don 5 Jumbo 


CRIMSON--PINK 
AND LAVENDER 
Pam Blooms 6 In- 
» ches across, 244 inches thick, 
Aion strong, sturdy, well - branched 
plants 3 feet in height. 

i BIG 1943 SEED, PLANT FREE 
iM & NURSERY CATALOG 

%Send Dime Today for This $1.00 
Collection and fully illustrated color 
tira ~ Catalog, or Postal for Catalog alone. 


ONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN woot’. Suses 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 


listing 200 
free. 


No price list. 
Wichert, Ill. 





































Send for catalog 
leading varieties. It’s 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 








































Maule's Fa 
niet fo he Am Ay sters 


Ast hite, Blue, 
Pink, Purple 


& PACKETS oF SEEDS 
> of 
each 

all for 


Wilt-Resistant! The five 
best colors,one of America’s most popular flowers 
—Red, White, Blue, Pink, Purple—a full-size 10c- 
Pkt. of each colox, all 5 Pktss (value 50c) postpaid 
for just 10c, to get acquainted. Send dime today! 
Ask for Maule’s Seed Book free-- tested, 
guaranteed seeds, for money-making crops 

. prize Vegetables and Flowers. Com- 
plete, dependable descriptions including 
uses, crop yield, season, how to grow, eto, 
T he’ Old Reliable’ See bed House. 






“i —— ——_— 
ule Bide.. Phila., Pa. 
Henry Maule, 141 Ma 
ey 1 1 is 0c 15 Pxts. Maule’s Aster Seeds. 
LJ Enclose $ . 


} Send Maule’s Seed Book F ree. 


Senc 
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California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


E shall have to move fast be- 

tween showers to accomplish all 

the necessary tasks before 
spring’s grand opening such a _ very 
short time ahead! 

When too wet for work underfoot, we 
‘an look up and prune shrubs not 
due to blossom grape and berry 
vines, olive, fig, guava, deciduous fruit 
trees, Roses, and almost anything that 
needs trimming. 

We’ll surely want a few additional 
Roses, so we must prepare a sunny place 
for them at once. Spade in compost and 
steer fertilizer, then let rain and sun 
finish conditioning until bare-root plants 
“an be procured. 

For lots and lots of 
newer Floribunda Roses—Donald Prior 
a sweet-seented red, Snowbank having 
yellow buds that open white, World’s 
Fair a velvety dark red, Pinoechio pink 
and gold, and the orange-red Triumph. 
These little bushes with their almost 
constant blossoms in elusters are really 
tops for garden display, and for minia- 
ture arrangements. 

Cut back latest-flowering Chrysanthe- 


soon, 


bloom set the 


mums. Take tip cuttings of giant sorts 
from husky sprouts that are already 
shooting up from the roots. Start in 
coarse sand. If you cannot provide bot- 


tom heat, just set the euttings around 
the edge of a flower pot or a fern pan 
and give enough sun to warm, but not to 
wilt. 

Continue to plant 
omitting G. tristis, and, if they ean still 
be procured, the Gladiolus babies of 
delicate coloring and exquisite grace. 

Sow Nemophila, dwarf Nasturtium 
and Sweet Peas, Browallia and dwarf 
Snaps into large pots or boxes for the 
porch, steps, terrace or patio. 

Check up on your gift plants. Do not 
keep inside too long, but move into the 
open Camellia, Erica and Azalea. Sink 
their pots in semi-shade. Cyclamen and 


Gladioli, not 


Cineraria, too, will be better off out- 
side in shade. 
A charming companion for the 


fragrant white Star Jasmine, Trachel- 
ospermum jasminoides, is a new one with 
mm ° ° n 
orange flowers, T. divaricatum. These 
are ftast growing, evergreen, — pillar 
shrubs. They require a light rich soil, 
half shade, and do well near the eoast. 


Trachelospermums bloom much of the 
time, and are not real tender to frost. 
Also, excellent for coastal sections is 


the medium-sized shrub, Brunfelsia flori- 
bunda from Brazil. This has 
scented flowers for more than half the 
year. Blossoms open blue, then change 
to lavender and white. Supply 


sweet- 


leat 


mold, part shade and plenty of moisture. 

Another desirable bush rather new to 
our Southland is Cienfuegosia hakew- 
folia. It comes from the Australian 
desert and grows into a nice rounded 
form. It has needle-like leaves and blue 
bells from early spring well into sum- 
mer. The shrub is quite hardy, and re- 


quires but the minimum of eare ... a 
really fine plant in spite of its name! 

Farther north, Pansy, Viola, Wall- 
flower, Calendula and Stock should be 
set out at onee in full sun for a long 
season of bloom. 

Cut back Geraniums within a foot of 
the ground. Prune weak wood and 
erooked branches from Fuchsias. Head 
them in and shape attractively while 


dormant. It is better to wait until new 
growth is about to start before fertiliz- 
ing such material. 

The indoor garden should 
sweet and colorful with 
Primula malaecoides, Rex and flowering 
Begonias against their flattering back- 
ground of ferns. These do best in a cool 
atmosphere, with morning sun. One ean 
greatly enhance the beauty of this in- 
door garden by the addition of wall 
brackets, glass shelves, pots having 
dainty trellises for vines, and by follow- 
ing a harmonizing color scheme. 

Get in 


now be 
many-tinted 


seed orders early. There 
be a searcity. And before the seasonal 
rush shouldn’t we go over our notes 
for help in 1943, and do a bit of extrs 
reading along gardening lines? 

Plans on paper do help so much, and 
items jotted down as soon as the garden- 
minded one thinks of them! 

Prepare beds and borders for spring 
planting that they ean lie fallow for a 


may 


time, which is excellent for soil con- 
ditioning. 
Did Santa Claus think to bring you 


garden supplies? If the Old Dear forgot, 
why not shop for a few really good 
assistants? 

There are labels, painted or plain, and 
weather-proof pencils for marking them. 
Washable leather or eotton gloves will 
protect vet provide almost the freedom 
of bare hands. 

For that gardener 
little, a spray-bulb 
liquid or powder 


who sprays but 
that uses either 
will quite fill the bill. 

Lacking an underground watering sys- 
tem, one of the new improved sprinklers 
would be a marvelous time and labor 
saver all over the place. 

And, New Year, new thines with 
which to work, and wonderful new 
plants to raise what could make a 
happier outlook for a real gardener? 





ALYSSUM ZINNIA 


VIOLET QUEEN OLD GLORY 
Two splendid novelties for a patriotic flower bed. Red 
and white Zinnia, Old Glory; Blue Alyssum. Both 10c. 
FREE—PARK’S FLOWER BOOK. Al! about flowers 
and vegetables: pictures, culture, height, pronunciation, 
germination table; 3000 varieties to choose from at 5c 
per pkt. Free on reques? or sent with offer above! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., 68 Parkton Drive, Greenwood, $. C. 



















How to Grow Amaryllis 


A special article, revised, in our Spring Catalog, out 
January 15. The catalog lists hundreds of unusual bulbs 
Free 

Sample offers: Our Select Strains Amaryllis, the best any 
where, in Near White, Red, Scarlet or assorted, 75¢ or 3 
for $2.00. Amaryllis Lady Helen, $2,00. Double Amaryllis, 
$1.00. Ciivia miniata, $1.00. Haemanthus Katherinae, $7.50. 
H. punicens, $3.00 H. multiflorus, $4.00. Tropical Spider 
Lily, 50c. 

Cheap but lovely: Yellow Callas, I5c. Pink Callas 35c. 
Anemones or Ranunculus, $1.00 per 100. 

Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, California 
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Your Garden of Verse* 


What Is a Tree? 


What is a tree‘ 

Well doubtless he 

Who dwells in city streets by choice 

May never know. 

But souls that breathe expanding life out 
doors 

Know trees as brothers, friends; and feel 
aglow 


With kindred fellowship and common voice. 


Yes, bees do know 

And birds have made 

The trees their lifelong homes 

And what is nearer or more intimately ours 
than home? 


What is a tree? 

The soul of God! 

Whose budding leaves and blossoms in the 
Spring 

Bespeak Creation. 

Whose shade in Summer cools 

The burning heat of life and 
peace; 

Whose bronzing colors in the Autumn land- 
scape glow 

With pride of fruitfulness, 

God’s bounty, man’s maturity. 

Whose bare strong arms in Winter steadfast 
hold 

Against the ice and 
courage sags 

When green and sap of youth have lost their 
bold 


Firm power and interest lags. 


brings us 


storms of life when 


What is a tree? 

Oh! Yes, I know! "Tis God. 

‘Tis His own way to speak His majesty, 

His voice, His power, His love, His mystery. 
—G. THOMAS DUNLOP 


Angels in My Garden 


Among my gift begonias 

Is one called “Angel-wing’’, 

So true to form I faney 

I hear the seraphs sing. 

For surely higher beings 
Inspired the friendly hearts 

Of my new next-door neighbors 
To give me these “new starts”. 


O Angels, hover always 

About this garden spot! 

Help me to share life’s blossoms 

With those who have them not! 

And from your shining wing-tips 

Shake fragrance for the hearts 

Of beauty-hungry thousands 

Today, who need new starts! 
—IRENE STANLEY 


He Knows No Winter 


He knows no winter, he who loves the soil, 

For, stormy days, when he is free from toil, 

He plans his summer crops, selects his seeds 

From bright-paged catalogues for garden 
needs, 

When looking out upon frost-silvered fields, 

He visualizes autumn’s golden yields; 

He sees in snow and sleet and icy rain 

Precious moisture for his early grain; 

He hears spring-heralds in the = storm’s 
turmoil— 

He knows no winter, he who loves the soil. 

—SUDIE STUART HAGER 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 


sce Lawn 


RESOLVE... to have a sparkling 


in 1943 [ 


FREE ‘lawn Care’ te//s how! 


Now is the time to start planning how to get 
the most from your lawn in 1943. With Lawn 
Care as your guide... using Scotts weed- 
free seed .. . you'll find it’s no trick at all to 
have a carpet of grass that the whole family 
will enjoy. A New York customer writes, 
1 didn’t know how fascinating lawn making 
could be until I read Lawn Care.”” Write to- 
day for Free 2 year subscription to Lawn 
Care arfd resolve to use the Scott formula 
this spring. The results will amaze you..:: 

©. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
16 Main Street - Marysville, Ohio 
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4% ne PR Burpee’s Carnation Marigolds 


Accurate descriptions, 
pictures, the 
American Seed Catalog. 







To enjoy in your own garden 
5 of the nation’s best new flowers, 
send for these 5 Packets of seeds, 
enough for a row each, all 5 post- 
ag for just 10c! All introduced 

y Burpee, all very easy to grow. 





Announcing 

New Bush Petunia 
Developed on Burpee’s Flor- 
adale Farms in California, 
new for 1943, named Eleanor. 
A new kind of plant in the 
Petunia world! So thickly 
branched the stems stand up 
erectly like a bush, grow- 
ing 2} ft. tall. The large 3-in. 
fragrant, wide-open hybrida 
flowers are light rosy mauve 
veined carmine-crimson in 
throat. 300 seeds. 

Burpee’'s Giant 
Fiesta Gaillardia 
Striking, bi-colored, fully 
double flowers 2/2 to 3 in. 
across; long, wiry stems, 
fine for bouquets. Brilliant 
smoky red petals, tipped with 
bright yellow. 2'2-ft. plants 
withstand drought and heat, 
bloom profusely all summer 

and fall. 50 seeds. 








with Odorless Foliage 
All created by Burpee. Large, 
graceful, double flowers—a 
glowing array of deep orange, 
hgolden orange, golden yellow, 
= canary yellow and primrose— 
all colors mixed. Very easy to 
grow. 2-ft. plants. 50 seeds. 
David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
Unique, chrysanthemum-like: 
shaggy petals. Immense, over 
5in. across. Rare new shades 
of apricot, cream, buff, salmon, 
peach, rose, etc.; some 2-tone 
and 3-tone. 3 ft. tall. 35 seeds. 
Yellow and Orange Cosmos 
Burpee’s new Yellow Cosmos 
and Orange Flare foraglorious 
play of color; both All-America 
Medal winners. The 3-ft plants 
bloom early and very profuse- 
ly till late fall. 35 seeds. 


All 5 Packets for 10c! ®&e 


ing, 5 Pkts. with 90 or more 
seeds in each, postpaid........ 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


482 Burpee Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. (07) Clinton, lowa ° 
If you live west of Ohio, write to Clinton . Y 

ee ae ae ee eee eee ee eee eS 

i W. Atlee Burpee Co., 482 Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 

O Enclosed is 10c; send seeds 5 New Flowers postpaid for 10c. 

‘a Enclosed is 25c; send Larger Pkts. 5 New Flowers postpaid 25c. 

a Send Burpee's Seed Catalog Free. 
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4 ; NGMC......~.~--2~0~--~~220-200--crcorcecccoeeees 
For choicest, abundant aa 
Vegetables and Flowers 
in your Victory Garden. 
Ce - 





leading 


BURPEE'S SEEDS GROW 





FLOWER GROWER 


43 





Post 
Paid 


for only § 5, 


12 Choicest double Blue 


DELPHINIUM 
Mem SEEDLINGS “nowr 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS FALL 
Fresh De Iphinium seeds ym our famous 
PRIZE- WINNER STRAIN” 
They Will Bloom in 4 Months From Sowing 
The latest and best in 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Hardy Garden & Exhibition Varieties 
Field Grown plants in the late Spring at 25¢ Ea, 
They will ship safely to 
SEEDS THAT WILL GROW 
(ANNUALS & PERENNIALS) 
For your 194 V. GARDEN our AUNT MARY’S 
SWEET CORN. Never was Sweet Corn that tasted as sweet. 
OUR 1943 ANNUAL CATALOG 


the above and many ther CHOICE PLANTS, 
SEEDS & BULBS; it fr all interested Gardeners, 


PUDOR’S 


PUYALLUP, WASH. 


GIANT DAHLIA OFFER $2.00 


Eight large exhibition type, all different, 
limited Introductory Offer for only $2.00  post- 
paid (regular Catalog value $5.00.) Mail order 
TODAY requesting Free Bargain Catalog describ- 





STURDY 
FIELD 


any point 


Drawer 147 
(23rd Year) 








roots 


ing 100 best Dahlia creations—Michigan-Grown. 
OAKLEIGH GARDENS 
Dept. F G Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























OLMES’ pong 


Vecetables are 
Vital for Vic tory! 
Flowers help kh 2 
This 65 page book crammed REI 
descriptions and h nts for success- 
ful gardening will put _you in step 
with the defense program Write 
today. 

HOLMES SEED CO, 
Dept. G CANTON, OHIO 


KELLYS FRUIT TREES 


SHRUBS ~VINES 
ROSES and SEEDS 


Plant Kelly’s Fruit Trees for éarly 
fe fruiting and bumper crops. Every 
Skelly tree GUARANTEED True to 
Name-APPLES, PEARS, PEACHES, 
CHERRIES, P?LUMS, RASPBER- 
RIES, GRAPES. Also Dwarf 
Apples and Pears. For Qual- 
ity Vegetables and Flowers in 
your Virtory Garden, plant 
Kelly’ s seeds this Sy pring. New 
DeLuxe 1943 -page 
gives complete iis ting. 
Many special offers to save you 
money. Send today. Satisfac- 
6 tion Guarantee d. Our 63rd Year. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
290 Maple Street 

bof NO:, Dansville, N. Y. 




















GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2.00 


Alladin Gold Dust Milford 

Beacon Golden Chimes Purple Beauty 
Beautiful Ohio J. S. Bach Shirley Temple 
Bit O' Heaven Leona Vagabond Prince 
DOr Dentz Maid of Orleans 


EXTRA SPECIAL—1 Seabrook Beauty and 2 Mr. 
Write Dept F. for Catalogue 


SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 


L. G. Rowe. 





Schlin¢g’s 
Garden Book 








E77 Write teday for your free catalog 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave., near 59 St. New York 
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igh ip A beautiful book in full nat- | 
- ~ ural color offering a magnifi- | 
wu cent assortment of the best } 
Way bs novelties and old favorites in | 
‘Y annuals, perennials, bulbs, and 
TAY / vegetables. 
wk Ro See our own All-Time 
N32 {ll-America Selections 








Pacific Northwest Garden Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


LIMBING 


share 


Roses come in for their 
attention during Janu- 
ary, for it is during this month 
that they should be pruned. Side branches 
should be cut back within about four 
inches of the main eanes. The new 
shoots produced from the “eyes” below 
the cut will form sturdy new branches 
which will flower late April and May 
here. 
Bush Roses should not be pruned this 
early. Late March is the best time here. 
Be sure to check over the stored bulbs 
and plants which are wintering-over in 
the basement or garage. Gladiolus, Dah- 
lias, Cannas and Begonias all should be 
inspected. If any of them have com- 
meneed to sprout, they are in too warm 
and moist a place and should imme- 
diately be removed to a cooler storage 
where there is a better circulation of air. 


o! 


to 


Have you written your favorite seed 
stores yet for their new 1943 catalogues? 
Their full names and mailing addresses 
will be found in the eolumns of. this 
issue. 

Sowing seeds indoors. Should you 
find that the supply is likely to be un- 
certain, why not grow your own (and 
put what you save in War Stamps). 
There is nothing hard about’ starting 
seeds indoors, for setting out later. Here 


are some pertinent hints on the proce- 
dure. 

Choose the very best seeds. Since they 
cost so little, the best are the cheapest 


always. 
Cultural directions given on most seed 
packages are so brief that they may only 


be used as a guide. 

Such directions as “Sow in heat; plant 
in the open ground when weather is 
warm; start under glass,’ sound simple 


enough, but give practically no details on 
how to produce the little plants from the 
seed without fear of failure. 

The preparation of the box or pot in 
which the seeds are to be started is quite 
simple. A mixture of sandy soil 
is often earefully prepared and then 
rendered useless by lack of drainage. 

Should any moss or mold appear later 
on the soil surface, you may be sure that 
it is SOUR and an unfit place for seeds 


sood 


to grow. 
Repairing seed boxes. Bad drainage 
most certainly aeeounts for more seed 


failures than all other causes together. 
This is particularly the case when seeds 
are planted in some kinds of 
boxes. 


wooden 
The slits in the bottom intended 
to provide adequate drainage gradually 
close up when they become damp. Then 
the wet soil seals them. Openings be- 
tween wooden pieces in seed boxes should 
be at least a quarter inch wide. Further- 
more, these drainage slits, must be pro- 


of brok 
so that th 
with fine s 
Over the t 
mentioned, it is 
little rough peat 
eovering. 


of pieces 
rough gravel 
not get blocked up 
to funetion. 

materials 
put a 
mold 
boxes 


with a layer 


brick or 


tected 
pots 
will 
and ¢ 
the 
visable 

leat 

Most 


ase 
ot 
to m¢ 
as a 
in which seed is 
much shallow. The 
never than four 
preferably more. 

Most garden 
offering for 
prool 


son, 


frown a 
shoul 
dee) 


boxes 
inches 


too 
he less 
supply 
sale a of small wate 
cardboard made by Denn 
The boxes and liners to help wit! 
correct watering have most 


stores are no 
set 
boxes 


been ingen 


ously devised and are particularly di 
sirable because of their cleanliness an 
ease of handling. 

The soil mixture. Do not make the 
soil mixture unnecessarily fine. Avoid 
using spent soil which may have beer 
tipped out of old boxes or pots. When 
preparing the soil remember that  siev- 
ing necessarily removes much of the 
fibrous form from the soil. Tiny 
particles, without fiber, will bind to- 
gether so solidly that, after a few 
weeks, neither air nor water can pene 


trate. 

Plenty of sharp sand and peat moss, 
mixed with soil that has 
through a sieve with a mesh 
(about quarter-inch) will make a good 
that will 


been rubbed 


coarse 


cake 


compost not or become 
sour. 
The quantities generally used for the 
soil mixture are as follows: 
35% good rich garden soil 
30% peat moss 
25% coarse sand 


10% garden charcoal. 


The sand and the chareoal are most 
important additions beeause of their 
ability to prevent sour soil and damping- 
off. 

Before the are actually 
out of the packet, a pinch of a 
promoting hormone should mixed 
with them. Then, when seed is shaken 
onto the soil, some of the powder will 
adhere to the seed and some will be 
distributed over the soil—both to assist 
in the seedling’s early root produetion. 

Seed sowing. In the mechanics 
seed-sowing, the first point to observe 
is never to bury the seed too deeply i 
the soil. If planted too deeply it may 
be smothered before it ean find strength 
to thrust through the soil, exhausting 
all the stored food supply of the 
in the effort. 

It is of utmost importance 
seed is scattered very thinly. 

Do not attempt to plant seeds 
that is uneven or loose. Press it 


taken 


root 


seeds 


be 


+ 
Ol 


seed 
that the 


in soil 
evenly 











ge CORAPES 


Easy to Grow—Profitable 
We offer 30 new, valuable varieties. New Van 
Buren, Golden Muscat, and many other latest in- 
troductions of N. Y. State Exp. Station. Miller’s 
GRAPE BOOK & NURSERY GUIDE describes 
these and a complete line of hardy, true-to-name 
fruit and nut trees, berries. Write today. It’s 
FREE 

J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Box G Naples, New York 





PRIMROSE SEEDS 
Polyanthus Type Assorted Colors 
Oregon Field Grown 
200 Seeds $1.00 


SOPHIA R. MAASSEN 
Rt. 12, Box 456 Milwaukie, Oregon 











with a small wooden block, 


all over so 
as to leave a surface that is quite firm 
and level. Irregularities will permit 
some seeds to lie deeper than others, 
while loose soil settles later with like 


results. 

The use of much mixed in the 
soil and a small quantity ‘ sprinkled over 
the surface after seed is planted reduces 
the the eaking 
which would prevent the seedlings from 

through. When soil is patted 
over be sure they will be 
through the ‘‘caking.’’ 

When watering, 
spray that is quite 
you is very coarse for the seeds 
would wash them about badly 
caution is exercised, 


sand 


ehanee of soil surtace 
coming 
down 
able 
Watering. 


that even a 


seeds, 
to get 
remember 
fine to 
and 
unless 


After the seed has been planted the 
boxes should be placed in a light win- 
dow—not too near the glass. The tem- 
perature of the room should be about 
55 to 60 They like full daylight, but 
shade them trom the direct rays of the 
sun. 

The soil should be kept continually 
and evenly moist. It is mueh better to 
use warm water—eold water from the 
faucet should be avoided. Warm rain 
water is the best of all. 

When young seedlings start to grow, 
look them over caretully and ruthlessly 
pull out many from the spots where 
they are crowded. This will give the 


others a better chanee. 


Parade of Prairie Flowers 
19) 


(Continued from page 


remembering the sunny prairies of Okla- 
homa or Minnesota. It should be 
therefore, to make for them well-simulated 
prairie reproducing their native 


feasible, 


vardens, 


ecological surroundings. That should be 
quite as simple as to make rock gardens 
for alpine plants or bog gardens for 


W ater-lilies. 


Finally there will be long years of work 


and fun breeding new varieties of the 
most promising species. Plant breeding 
is now so well understood that rapid 
progress would seem assured. Just think 
What has been done in late years with 
Zinnias, with Phlox drummondi, or with 
Calitornia Poppies. In each otf these 
groups dozens of lovely varieties have 
been bred and put on the market. And 
it someone slyly ealls attention to the 
fact that much of this work has had to 
be done by the vardeners of Europe, that 


merely ought to shame us Americans into 


a tardy copying of their methods. 
Indeed, there are glorious possibilities 
inherent in the prairie flora. Those gor- 
eeous native species need to be appre- 
ciated, collected, nursed in the nurseries, 
tested I the varden élubs, bred, crossed, 
selected and re-bred by both amateurs and 
protessionals, planted and enjoyed by 


thousands of vardeners 1n 


tions yet to live. 


MAKE COMPOST IN 3 MONTHS 


vood renera 








Improve your family’s health by growing vegetab ie 
hoc full of Vitamins se age me nts i England show 
niraculous reduction in col d illnesse Lear 
o Oreanic Gardening ° 12. bi is 
1k ‘$2 oo SEDCLAL—- © mos cludir f Ti 
’ I ’ ake agecage organic zer i ton 

— without che micals n ! rn i leay 

ite vaste, et« 


ORGANIC GARDENING and FARMING 


Dept Emmaus, Pa. 





! 





ICTORY 


IN THE 





® Uncle Sam urges you and your family to grow 
part of your own food in wartime. Vaughan’s 
acardening Illustrated,’”’? 1943, shows how to do 
ithout sacrificing landsc ipe plantings or 
Data on yie d, ength of har. and 
nutritional value of vegetables helps you obtain 
maximum all season yield—grow vitamin-rich veg- 
etables to build bu yyant health for your family. 
Special for 1943. Oak 
richer in vitamin A than 
addicts rave about it is* 


VAUGHAN’ s SEED STORE, Dept. 11, 


vest 


Leaf Lettu e 
head le 





Wa“ 4 


sa MUST for the 


10 W. Randolph St., 
VW 








@® Vaughan’s 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
for 66 years have been the choice 

of florist leners and advanced amateurs. Our 
catalog lists 2206 varieties of flowers, and the 
finest strains of sweet, tender ‘‘table quality” 
vegetables seldom found in markets. 125 pages, 
on request, 


52 in natural color. Mailed free 
getable.’’ Forty times 


keep veet and tender all summer Salad 
"Vietary Gorden Pkt. 10c. 


Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., 










. De pular ‘‘green leafy ve 


N. Y.C 

















, : Howering 
¥ 


THE TALK OF THE NATION 


Hundreds of Blooms from early August to late Fall 


DEAN KAY IMPROVED 


DEAN LADD—bronzy-red 
DeLuxe Collection....... 


Unexcelled for cutting and corsages 
rose pink 3 for $1.40 
MY LADY—pale orange yellow .3 for $2.00 
3 for $2.00 
1 each of the 3 varieties $1.85 
3 each of the 3 varieties $5.00 





C | 
urysanl remums 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 















GROW FULL SIZE FRUIT ON 


DWARF-SIZE TREES 


Bear Luscious Fruit QUICKLY 
Have loads of large size, delicious fruits. 
These Dwarf Trees prov duce big fruits, 
splendid in color, sweet and rich in flavor. 
Often bear withina year or two. Sensational! 


APPLE + PEAR » PLUM + CHERRY 





4 hardy varieties—all easy to grow and 

pick. Order now! Plant more trees in small S 
space; have more varieties and plenty of fruit. Send for 
FREE BIG CATALOG just off the press! See other 


amazing novelties and standard varieties of finest Fruit 


and Shade Trees; Evergreens; Berries; Flowers; Shrubs 
\ll at lowest prices. Money-back guarantee. Write today! 
EMLONG’S, Box A-20, STEVENSVILLE, MICH. 





AI oF MINN. MUMS 





aS Start Blouming “ _ ULY 











11 § new 

Q to 10 weeks of bl hg 
garden ‘Mums in ct 1 L 
VW tr Z ( ; 


le 





ED & NURSERY co 
a Faribault, Minn. 





aule’s Seeds 


VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 


SPECIAL OFFER... | you to grow more 
also have a fine flower garden and plenty 

pick any 5 of these best . 7 of Mau 
size 10c or 15c Packe 


only 


] Radish Ss?" 


Sup 


| Tomes: 

7 Beet | aay Ragga Red 
(] Cabbage ;)) 
1 Garret Solder 


| Gasnnher Maute’s , 


| “| for both } kling, slici 
Ww 
i 





CF] Asters Maule's 





] Lettuce ane solid hea 


Tested, Guaranteed Seeds 
—Get This ‘Free Book — 


5 | I ry pri wer t 
S last year ( i r i 
aule | seripti i ud Name 
yield s SOI r 1 y t 
| see help produ ! r 
gO prize \ tables rT I D 





ruc re food o : 
4 3 send for ti is book from the “old 
i reliable’’ seed house - 





vege 
le’s Seeds for 10c (all are 
CHOOSE THE 5 YOU ‘WANT. CUT OUT ‘AND MAIL TODAY! 


(] Summer Squash {:*' 


ion a Marigolds | poe ny wo gy 
oBush. L) Petuniag Extrbicomins 
Giant iant 
s | Snapdragons a ro 
; ] Zianias Dstiis Giants 


j Larkspur jyicie® 


Wm. seary Maule, 


, Send postpaid the 5 Packets 
of Maule's Seeds checked above. Enclosed is 10c. 


tables this year and 
fl; wers tor bouquets 
ful 
me orde ‘ nily 





I 

| 

| 

| 
140 Maule Bldg. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Tricker’s 
Colorful 





Enjoy a 
WATER GARDEN THIS SUMMER 


No garden is complete without the beauty 
and fragrance of a Water Lily Pool. Water 
Lilies are easiest of flowers to grow; no 
weeding—no watering—no hoeing. Certain 
to prove a delight for the whole family. 
Tricker is famous for Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and will give you all the informa- 
tion needed to build a water garden. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE WATER GARDEN 


* SHALLOW WATER and 
BOG PLANTS 


* FLOATING PLANTS 
*& WATER LILIES 


* OXYGENATING 
PLANTS 





* EGYPTIAN LOTUS 
* POOL ACCESSORIES 


* GOLD AND FANCY 
FISHES 


* FISH FOOD & Remedies 
Beautiful NEW CATALOG now ready! 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. 
Helpful directions show how to succeed 
with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, healthy 
plants. Guaranteed to 
bloom. Surprisingly low 
prices. Write for FREE copy 
today! (Canada I|5c) 


\CKER ‘2x. 


Oldest and — 
Water Lily Specialists 


, 3123 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 











3115 Brookside Ave... 
Saddle River, N. J. 








You Still Get Nitrogen 
in PLANTABBS 


Dealers are well supplied with these far- 
famed TABLETS containing NITRO- 
GEN and other plant foods that enrich 
soil. Get yours today. Fulton’s Plantabbs 
grow plants and flowers with bushy foliage 
and lovely blooms...a real joy all winter. 


PLANTABBS CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 








AT DEALERS --10c - 25¢ - 50c - $1 and $3-50 








Celtuce 2227 


The uses and flavors of celery and lettuce, 
allin one! Serve the tender young leaves as 
lettuce, or boil as greens. The solid, crisp, 
te nder, pale green stalks are delicious. Slice 
in strips, eat like celery, raw or cooked. 
When creamed, the flavor suggests celery, 
lettuce, asparagus. Easier to grow than lettuce. 
ky Best new vegetable. Packet 15ce. ¥4 Oz. 35c. 


FF ee Burpee’s Seed 
meee ——— Catalog Free 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


° 483 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—or—Clinton, lowa 
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SOCOM 





RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year acce 0 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Aztec Lily 


AZTEC LILY (Sprekelia formosissima), also called Ja- 
cobean Lil Bright red, large flowers shaped like an 
Orchid. May be grown as house plant in pots, 5 for $1.00 
delivered. Catalog free. OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, 
Calif. 











Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Transplants — larger stock. 
Standard and rare items in wide variety for fall planting. 
Descriptive catalogue. RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA, 
OHIO. 














Bulbs 


SACRED LILY OF INDIA. —Exotic blooms in winter. 
Ornamental tree in summer. Blooming size $2.25; medium 
$1.00; small 50c. RUSSELL O, EVERHART, Box 1388, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 




















Cactus 





SUNSET CACTUS COLLECTION—S blooming size, differ- 
ent, labeled. Cultural directions—$1.00. Spoon Plants 
50c. Lechuguilla 25c. Mixed Cactus Seed 25c. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Century Plants 50c. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 





CACTUS-SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
and Popular. Names. Culture. 
fourteen years, 6 months $1.00. 
California. 


Illustrated. Scientific 
Recognized authority 
Box 101, Pasadena, 





CACTUS PREPAID: 10 beauties, all different, $1.00; 10 
Rarer: novelty, hairy, $2.25; 10 colorful succulents, $1.00; 
10 Stapelias, Collector’s delight, $2.25. QUALITY HILL 
CACTUS, 559 Evanston, Kansas City, Missouri. 








RARE FLORIDA SUCCULENT, CACTI collection released. 
Small plants, small prices. Aloes, Echeveria, Kalanchoe, 
Crassula, Haworthia, Faucaria, Sedum. Hardy, named, 
with directions. 20 for $2.00. Cacti—‘*‘Hairy’’ ete. 5 for 
$1.00. COOVER’S, 2018 So. Summerlin, Orlando, Fla. 











Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. 
Our pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of 
pleasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. 
“LONGVIEW” Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 





Chrysanthemums 





500 —— VARIETIES—buttons, oom, singles, ane- 
mones, spiders, commercial, exhibition. Catalogs now ready. 
Cc HRYSANTHE MUM ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, 
California. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.10. 10 
Large Flowering, labelled, $1.49. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, Kiver Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
DUSKY Miniature, ball; carmen shaded maroon. Won 
Sunset medal at San Leando; certificate at Storrs. Roots 
$3.00; Clumps $6.00. ANDREW DOERMANN, Cheviot, 
Ohio. 





ZANT’ s DAHLIAS for 1943. Catalog ready in January 
showing three acres of Dahlias, many specials. ZANT'S 
WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich 








SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. Best Dahlias at re accnahie 
prices. WILFRED I. LARSON & SON, Quality Dahlias, 
4374 Coolidge Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICA’S FINEST DAHLIA- Hill’s Pink Sanne. 
Send 25¢ stamps or coin, for two roots, postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, Mic alll 





DAHLIA ROOTS, all varieties, E xhibition, Cutflower, Mini- 
atures, at low prices. List. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 








Name 
Adaress 
City. . 





ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly, 
Two years for $3.00 
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DAHLIAS, strong roots. Stephen Foster $6.00. 125 other 
good ones. 65 varieties of new and the best of the older, 
hardy Chrysanthemums, Free list. OMAR COLES, MAG 
NOLID, N. J. 








DAHLIAS—Small flowering Miniatures poms, novelties, 
standard exhibitions. Free list. CAMP ‘BELL'S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 1520 Yew St., Olympia, Wash. 











Ferns 





BEAUTIFUL OREGON SWORD FERNS and Maiden Hair 
Ferns. Plant Now. Two for $1.25, postpaid. CEDAR 
KNOLL GARDENS, WELCHES, OREGON. 








Geraniums 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 varieties, sev- 
eral rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. Send for com- 
plete price list of 35 Scented and many Variegated and 
Rare Geraniums; also Begonias and Rare Plants. MAG- 
NOLIA NU RSERIES, Magnolia, _ Mass. 








Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS The best of the old and new. 
Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACK 
ENBUSH, NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNA. 

100 JUMBO PICARDY or 100 Large Mixed, all colors and 
shades, modern varieties, $2.00 not prepaid. Ernest Dent, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 

















Holly 


YEWS.-in-variety—$6.00 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, 10c to 75c. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 














House Plants 





HOUSE PLANTS—Billbergia nutans, Marcia gracilis, 
Epidendrum O’Brianianum rooted cutting. Giant flowered 
Amaryllis hybrid, Amaryllis Garfieldii, 50c each, 5 for 
$2.00. $1.00 minimum order. Free delivery. Free catalog 
OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, Calif. 








Tris 


RAREST VARIETIES | native “Irla, selected and built up 
for many years; every form and color. Also other rare 
native Southern plants. Write for lists. WILD GARDENS, 
Rt. 3, Box 70, Shreveport, Louisiana. 














Magazines 








THE FRIENDLY FLOWER LOVERS MAGAZINE—arti- 
cles by expert and amateur gardeners. Wildflowers, 
Herbs. Bargain advertisements. 1 year 25e. BACK TO 
E DE} N, De Queen, Ark 








ews Anas 





PANSY PLANTS $1.00 per 100 postpaid. Our plants 
produce giant blooms of gorgeous mixed colors, Order today. 
GINN, FLORIST, Tyler, Texas. 








Roses 





oe BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and cul- 
ure Free Illustrated Catalog. MC CLUNG BROS. ROSE 
NU RSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


Sempervivum 





- MASTER “GARDNER DECORATES A STONE. Send for 

We offer 10 Colorful houseleeks—sempervivum, all differ 
ans. all labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. SANFORD NUR- 
SE RY, Box F, Clyde, Ohio. 





Tropical Plants 





FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, Bulbs 25c. Double Poin- 
settia 25c. Butterfly Orchid 50c. Florida Air Plant 25c. 
10 Tropical Plants, our selection, $1.00. All 14 plants 
$2.00. Postpaid. Catalogue. SHAFFER NURSERIES, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


“Viola Seed 


VIOLA SEED—From iaieiiae named perennial varieties 
Grown from a in our gardens. Large blooms, 
long stems, wide color range. Generous mixed packet, 
$1.00. H ARPE R VIOLA GARDENS, Sc appoose, Oregon 














Water ‘Lilies 


WATER LILIES, HARDY, ‘TROPICAL, Water plants, Bog 
plants. Pink and yellow Lotus. Instructive list mailed 
HOWELLS WATER GARDE N, Shellman, Ga 








Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
Home, Penna, 

























Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Ceropegia Woodi 


‘Oe of the 
that | 


Vine, 


house plants 
the 
Hearts-on-Strings 
which woodi of 
Although a of the Milkweed 
ily, it has little resemblance to our natives 
of that persuasion. Its 
leaves, cften variegated 
are strung trailing 
accommodating plant, 
window, 


interesting 


ever 


most 

Rosary 
to you, 
botanists. 


have grown is 
perhaps 
is Ceropemia 
member Fam- 
fleshy roundish 


silver and green, 


is a most 
growing rapidly 
a sunny it will 
its curious purplish flowers in fairly abun- 
dant numbers, or in quite sunless positions, 


on stems. It 


in 


where produce 


where one must be content with foliage 
alone. In either case, bulblets will appear 
in the leaf axils, giving another intriguing 


character to its list of interesting facets. 
It did well for me in a mixture of sandy 
loam and leaf mold of equal portions, 
with good drainage in the bottom of the 
pot. Keep on the dry side during the 
winter. Propagated from cuttings in spring. 
Plants are available from Oakhurst Gar 
dens, 512 West Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, 


California. 


Delphinium Tricorne 


LTHOUGH 
throughout 


Delphinium  tricorne 


the 


STOWS 


eastern states and, con- 


sequently, should be known to most garden- 
ers of that section, one seldom sees it in 
gardens. It is, therefore, entitled to a 
place in the Out-of-the-Ordinary section. 
This lack of appreciation is hard to under- 
stand, as all who know the plant will agree, 
for it boasts of lovely, large, blue Lark- 
spurs and of an amiable disposition. Its 
height of a foot or slightly more fits it for 
a number of positions in the garden, in- 
cluding rockwork, in a_ partially shaded 
situation. As it dies down soon after 
making seeds, following the flowering sea- 
son in May or June, it is necessary to give 
it companions which will cover the vacant 
places left by its passing. Plants are of- 
fered in the interesting list of natives put 
out by Hereford’s Gardens, Oakfield, I1li- 
nois. 


Tomato Crystal White 


‘| HAVE always thought that T should 
not like a pure white tomato, basing 
that judgment, I suppose, on the fact that 
[ usually dislike a flower (a yellow Pink, 
for instance) or fruit which has wandered 
too far away in color from the pattern set 
by all others of its kind. But I was mis 
taken in the variety Crystal White that 
[I had from Peter Henderson & Co... 35 
Cortlandt St..°New York City, last spring 
If you are a connoiseur of beautiful and 
tasty salads or merely a lover of sub-acid 
tomatoes, you have a treat in store if you 
grow Crystal White this year. It makes a 
leafy vigorous plant, on the order of 
Ponderosa, which bears an abundance of 
large, pure white fruits, firm and meaty. 
I need not suggest to salad makers the 
possibilities inherent in this tomato in the | 
creation of beautiful salads, 


Ger This COMPLETE 
CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 


14 Delicious Vegetables’ 
. pom § Selected 
STURDY STRAINS! 


<X It's patriotic, thrifty and EASY to 
raise a year’s vegetable supply for 
four people! Start right... start 
early! Write now for our CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLE GARDEN .. . including 
Corn, Bean, Beet, Carrot, Radish, 
Lettuce, Squash, Muskmelon, Pepper, 
Cucumber, Turnip, Tomato, Celery, 
and Onion... all tested, vital, highly 
productive seeds! Complete growing 
instructions enclosed with each order 


1 4 PRTS. 2es. S140 $ | z 












SPECIAL 


Write for our Gree weed. 
1943 Guide lo Victory Gardening 


F, LAGOMARSINO ‘cn. 


SONS 
Box 1115-F SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 





HERE’S EVERYTHING 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT RAISING 


FL 
ICTORY 


GARDEN- 


Cut your food bills with a Victory Garden. Get 
Olds’ complete, colorful, 1943 seed book. Re- 
liable, tested vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Send Today and plan your Victory Garden. 










and get this full-sized trial package 
whe Sune: HEADING LETTUCE 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


OEPT E MADISON. WISCONSIN 























For a garden about 20 


1 Lima), and Peas; 
1 Pkt. ea. of 2 Beets (1 


Salsify, Summer 


Swiss Chard, Tomato, 


tions and pictures, 
Catalog FREE to 


2nd postpaid the Burpee’s Se« 
) 5 Pkts. Vegetables for 10c. 


Address 





Burpee’s 


GETABL 


for Your Victory Garden 


To plant the best seeds that grow, you'll 
want these 5 choice kinds: 
solid, scarlet Marglobe Tomato; tender 
Scarlet Globe Radish; 
Dark Red Beet; crisp Iceberg Lettuce; 
and sweet Chantenay Carrot. All 5, a 
10c-packet of seeds of each, postpaid 
for 10c—send dime today! 


Famous Burpee Tomato, 
Radishes (1 red, 1 white), Swiss Chard, 
Corn, Onion, Cucumber, Leaf Lettuce, 


Turnip. ALL 15 PACKETS postpaid for 


Burpee’s Suburban Garden 
2400 Sq. Ft. (Value $3.45) 
En: ough for most families. 25 kinds: 
14-Lb. ea. of 3 Beans (1 Green, 1 Wax, 
1 Oz. Spinach; 


bage, 2 Carrots, Cucumber, 
tuces (leaf & head), Onion, Parsley, 
Parsnip, 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 white), 
Squash, 
Bantam & White C 
Tur- 
nip. All 25 Varieties, postpd. 


Burpee’s 1943 Seed Catalog FREE 


All about best Vegetables and Flowers, 


If you live west of Ohio, write to Clinion, Iowa 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


481 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
an as a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
. Atlee Burpee Co., 481 Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 
‘ds marked below, guaranteed: 

Suburban Gatden, 25 varieties $2. 
() Kitchen Garden, 15 Pkts. $1. (1) Country Garden, 


(J Send Burper’s Seed Catalog FREE 
BREE ae a eS aS a eS a 







E SEEDS 





luscious, 


tasty Detroit 





Burpee’s Kitchen Garden—Special, 15 Pkts. (Value $1.70) 


x 30 ft.—all of us are urged to grow more vegetables. 
Beet, 2 Stringless Beans (1 Green, 1 Wax), 2 
Carrot, Golden Bantam 
Parsle 2y, Early | Bush detente 


Burpee’s Country Garden 
5000 Sq. Ft. (Value $4.85) 


Enough for the table, also some to 
can and store. 1 Lb. ea. of Green 
Beans, Limas, Peas; 14-Lb. ea. of 
Wax Beans, Hybrid Bantam Corn; 
1 Oz. Spinach; 24 Pkts., 1 ea. of Soy 
Bean, Endive, Kale, Muskmelon, 
Pepper, Pumpkin, Acorn Squash, 
and 17 like the Pkts. in Suburban 


Garden except Parsnip, Sal- $3 


early), Cab- 
2 Let- 


Golden 
orn, 
$ M sify and White Corn. 


All 30 Varieties, postpaid....., 







accurate descrip- 
127 in color. The leading American Seed 
you—send postcard, or coupon below. / 


30 varieties $3. 


Enclosed 


is 


FLOWER GROWER 


OOK FOR GARD 








If you like descriptions of Trees or 
Plants from factual experience of 
and Planting Instructions 
straight from a successful gardener, 
plus complete step-by-step Spray 
Guide, write for this New Book, 72 
Pages, well illustrated. In addition 
it lists prices of sound, hardy grow- 
ing Stock and Seeds. Write today. 


120 Court r 
Street SonderesS© 


grower, 


Beatrice, 
Nebraska 








planting our Giant Size Trees, saving time, enjoying 
fruit much sooner. Write for Free Copy New Low- 
Price Catalogue, (‘isting more than 800 varieties. 
Offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


Box 9 Waynesboro, Va. 

















Will grow in tub, 
pool, or pond. Send 10c for 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 
“Everything forthe Lily Pool’® 
Tlustrated with Natural Color Photos 


= 
SLOCUM Water Garden 
‘MARATHON, N. Y, 





NEW BEGONTAS 
IT and RUBY JEWEL 


iT is our new silver spotted, green leaved hybrid with 
masses of lovely pink, fragrant flowers the year round. 
Small plants $1.00. 3” pot size $2.00. 5” $8.00 each. 

RUBY JEWEL, our double red Calla begonia $5.00 each. 
Other Rex and Fibrous varieties still available. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS will be ready soon. The finest crop 
of absolutely disease-free tubers we have ever grown. 
Good color and type range, Oo, $1.50, 
$2.50 per doz., according to size. Prepaid. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Oregon 


$2.00 and 








“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 


47th EDITION, catalog illustrated in colors, tells 
how to grow these roses, and many other flowers, 
Beginners ought not be without this book. Many 
barzains. Write for your copy. IT’S FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO. Box G_ New Castle, Ind. 





Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Seed saved from selected plants. Extra 
large flowers, with all beautiful colors 
and shades found in Pitzonka’s Pansies, 
I pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 
Pitzonka’s Pansies are different. Ask for our 
Pansy booklet in color. 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 

P. O. Box F Bristol, Penna, 











In March and A pril 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 


will be lecturing in the South Central 
States. Highly recommended, always warmly | 
received. Helpful and inspirational talks | 
on many topics. Let us send you her folder, 
with comments from clubs where she has 
spoken. 





Reasonable rates for a fine speaker 


Dorothy Biddle Service 


123 Great Oak Lane Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Fuchsia Senorita 


| we a two-year trial of Cole’s (Cole 
Nursery Co., Painesville, Ohio) two 
forms of Fuchsia riccartoni, Scarlet Beauty 
and the new Senorita, I am glad to report 
on their behavior here. First, as to hardi- 
ness, Which is the most important factor 
in a plant of that nature to northern 
gardeners, the new Senorita has shown her- 
self definitely superior. All plants of Scar- 
let Beauty have been killed back to the 
ground each year, even the one protected 
with leaves inside a waterproof keg, suffer- 
ing that fate, and two or three of the 
original plants have disappeared entirely. 
On the other hand, Senorita comes through 
nobly when protected as mentioned above 
and has so far come from the roots, when 
given no protection. In the latter case, it 
commences to bloom by mid-August. Senor- 
ita is a lovely plant, too, a little more 
compact than Scarlet Beauty, covered to 
the ground with glossy green leaves and 
producing its long rosy red and mulberry 
flowers in profusion, 


Gladiolus California 


HEN I say that the oldtime variety Or- 

ange Brilliant—the one with the tiny 
orange flowers—is still one of my favorite 
Gladiolus, you will know that mere size 
has little influence on my choice of kinds. 
Yet, I must admit that the new California, 
which I had from Carl Salbach, 657 Wood- 
mont Ave., Berkeley, Calif., last year, has 
given me a new conception of beauty and 
usefulness in a Gladiolus. In spite of its 
immense size (I had flowers more than 7 
inches across without special feeding), it is 
not at all coarse, and its deep geranium- 
pink shade is most pleasing. If you do not 


think that eight large blossoms of that 
color open at one time on a 3- to 4-foot 


spike is not a show in itself, try California 
this year, 


Dwarf Hardy Aster, Maiden’s Blush 


T is easy to see why the introduction a 


few years ago of the race of dwarf 
hardy Asters created so much _ interest 


among gardeners. They fill, first of all, 
many roles in the border, where they are 
ideal edging plants, and in the rock garden 
where they gave color (a few in August 
and many others in September and October ) 
when it is most needed. Not all gardeners 
realize, however, that several 
added to the list 

introduction. For instance, 
catalogue of Mitchell 
Vermont, in my files 


shades 
their 

the 
Nurseries, 
lists an even 


new 
been since 
original 
latest 


Barre, 


have 


score of them. Of these, I think you wil 
Maiden’s Blush, first 
because of its August flowering and, second, 
because of its compact growth to 8 inches 
which is covered from top to bottom with 
pink-tinged white flowers. 


especially welcome 


Heliopsis Golden Rays 


HAT saving, 

honor save in his own country”, has been 
proved in a number of 
our native plants, none more conclusively 
than in the case of Heliopsis scabra. Con- 
sidered little more than a weed in this 
country, its home, it was taken up with 
loving care by gardeners and plant breeders 
of Europe, especially France and England, 
who gave it added petalage to fully double 
flowers and a softening of its rather harsh 
vellow color. I have grown a number of 
these improved forms, perhaps none lovelier 
than the semi-double Golden Rays, with 
its large (4 inches across), flat, golden- 
yellow flowers on 3-foot plants throughout 
the summer, which I had from Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, New York. 


“a prophet is not without 


instances among 


Nasturtium Loveliness 


A* these were written, a vase of 
Burpee’s (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 105 
Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) Nastur- 


tium, Loveliness, on my desk reminded me to 
recommend it to other gardeners as a cut- 
ting item. That though, 
that it is not a good garden plant, for its 
salmon-cerise large and_ seven 
petalled, on medium tall, trailing plants, 
and held above the dark green foliage, fits 
it for beds and borders. I should mention, 
that the 
two upper petals serves to bring out the 
And like others of the Gleam 
type, the flowers are pleasingly fragrant. 


does not mean, 


flowers, 


too, penciling of mahogany on 


eolor effect. 


Petunia Igloo 


N item in the All-America trials which 
impressed me favorably, as a bedding 
plant, was Petunia, Igloo, from the Joseph 
Harris Co., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
Incidentally, this item won a bronze medal. 
If the specimens examined were typical, 
this is a remarkably true strain, uniform 
in its foot-tall uniform in its 
small, single, yellow-throated cream-colored 
flowers. That would be recommendation 
enough in itself. Then add a floriferousness 
not common even in Petunias, and one has 
a truly beautiful bedding plant. 


C.. 


stature, 


Woop 





AmoucanCroun Bules 
LILIES CROCUS * TULIPS 
DAFFODILS*COLCHICUMS 


IRIS » SCILLAS « MUSCARI 


Write today for evr COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color... 
giving descriptions and prices 


Gardenwille Full Nowe 
BOX 107F, MONROE, WASHINGTON 















1942 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 29 
(January to December, 1942 issues) is now 


available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
and mailing costs to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Subscription Dept., Albany, 
nN. ¥. 
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It is now difficult to grow enough plants to meet 

the tremendous increase in demand for Modern 

FOR Roses. We suggest you ORDER VERY EARLY 
ICTORY —to be sure of your plants of Mary Margaret 


McBride, please use order blank helow. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 349 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
The Rose Capital of America 


Enclosed is $... send : Send me the new 1943 J. & P, 

me postpaid at spring plant- atalog in natural color 

; Parade of Modern 

Perennials and 

a guidebook for 

my Victory Garden plant- 
square at left. ings this spring. 


ing time, the quantity of 
plants of Mary Margaret 
McBride I have marked in 


Name 
Address 


CR a b As soon as my order is te¢éived, send me the J. & P. ‘Guide to Success- 
ful Rose Gardening how to prepare the ground, how to plant, what 
to do all year round. You'll want it early to plan for spring. 


Named for the noted author 
and radio personality, he- 
loved in millions of homes. 


Created by Dr. Nicholas 
in the Jackson & Perkins 
Dept. of Plant Research 
Plant Patent >} 
*VERYONE will want this outstand 


nerica 


\ 


ing new everblooming AIll-z 

Hybrid Tea Rose, for its own loveli 
ness and because it bears the name of the 
gracious ‘‘Mary Margaret.” The perfect form 
of the large, high-centered exhibition blooms 
is a new triumph in floral grace. Exquisite 
pointed buds. The color is deep coral-pink 
suffused with shimmering gold at base of 
petals. Blooming in queenly dignity, Mary 
Margaret McBride will remain in never 
fading glory throughout the hottest summer 
weather. Luxuriant deep green foliage. The 
stems are long and strong, on hardy plants 
30 in. tall. Very generous in heavy spring 


bloom and continuing all summer and fall 
Rugged, 2-yr. field-grown plants, guaranteed 


Introductory Price: $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
12 for $15., pe stpaid 


This lovely bouquet of Mary Mar- 
garet McBride Roses was arranged 
by the well-known authority, Esther 
C. Grayson, co-author of the book 
“Flower Arrangement in Color 
Mary Margaret McBride is 1 superb 
Rose for cutting. There is a natural 
color picture of this arrangement in 
the new 1943 J. & P. Catalog, also 
one done by Dorothy Biddle with the 
amazing new Floribunda Rose Pinoc- 
chio. Be sure to get this beautiful 
free book described below, 


The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS; 


In Natural Color—See the 

New Roses for 1943, in 

cluding Pinecchio, Greer 

Garson, Sonata, Manda 

lay, Torch, etc. 180 natu- 

ral color pictures, all the 

favorites in the Parade of 

lModern Roses, also Modern Perennials, 
J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apples, and other 
choice fruits for your Victory Garden. 
Send post card or coupon today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Werld Largesi” keo1e Grower 


349 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





*. QDORLESS FOLIAG| 
Mare ay a | : Speel 3 Packt 


Three of Finest 
Kinds of Large 
Marigolds with 
Odorless Foliage, 
a Pkt. of Seeds of 
Each (Value 45c) 


Postpaid for just 


All created by Burpee —the lovely  Croy 
Prince at left with its myriads of tiny cur\ 
florets, the exquisite, rich-hued carnation-|ij 
Burpee Gold (see bottom flower at left), 
the unique Golden Glow in both color and sha 
like the favorite old-fashioned perennial of { 
same name. All 3 Packets Postpaid for 1 


s hh ‘ > EX Corp Tin iS i & ag 


Think of the glorious garden you q 
have with these amazing new Ma 
golds! All summer and fatl you y 
have countless bouquets for home de 
oration, with foliage entirely free fro 
old-fashioned Marigold odor. All a 
. ue Pe a Bg EE Fe 9 OE é early, all are easy to grow. All prodw 
ORIOLE” & “a i i isin be AF, MCN ar ae 2 ae Py large flowers on strong _branchit 
Pkt, 15¢ eR... a. oe. NS oe et: Bp F iP  agh. ~ tflpee ae plants 2 to 24% ft. tall. 
a i 2 ’ “Se ae : ‘he 3 & ; 4ll Six Pictured postpaid 
(value $1.10) for just 


Burpee’s aeuatyaee Garde 


For the grandest Is | of Maris 
your 1943 garden—all kind all co 
4 sizes—African, French and new H 
* Carnation-Flowered with odorless folia 
~~ < e mixed colors; Chrysanthemum-Flowe 
t. 25¢ Honeycomb, Golden Glow, Early Suns 
Golden Bedder, Limelight; Giant Pe 
Supreme, mixed colors; Hedge Sp: 
rnc Dwarf a French red Scat 
Glow, red and yellow Spry, lemon 
ye ilo ww V’ygmy; Tall p Fes ok, Hybrids 3 
Wildfire. 
All 12 Packets (value $2) for only... 


Burpee’s inns 
Garden 


Al st t "pe ind 
giants to midgets, for a Zin 
Iexhibition all your own 
Packets, ll colors TILIA 
each of sensational new Bd 
pee’s Super-Giants, Cut-atl 
Come-Again, David Burp 
Zinnias, Mexicana, an 
Cupids; 7 Pac ‘ket 10 
of the be ] 1 
of Giant Dahlia- os $} 
‘ oy ae > ered Zinnias. 
ii iis . v 4. Pee ¥- By F All 12 Pkts. (value $1.75)... 
Two of these Burpee Marigolds Bs , : ’ 
with odorless foliage are new Casey “Ny Burpee’ s Seeds 


GARDEN for 1943—the lovely Mayling at Pkt. 15 


top {named in honor of Mme All of us are urged to Grow 
P Chiang Kai-Shek) and the unusual grow more vegetables next summer 
Honeycomb labove at right) 


me Burpee’s Vegetable Garden 
FOR . ite tg ee Here fine bag of Burpee’s guaranteed Vegetable 
ICTORY Seeds for your 1943 Victory Garden—to give you deli- 


is f gi 
ciou Vitamin-rich fresh vegetables all season 15 


Packets, 1 each of Stringless Green Beans, 


Order Direct from This Page Stringless Wax Beans, Beet, Carrot, Swiss 


Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, i 





Parsley, red Radish, white Radish, Squash, 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 313 Burpee Building Myeecy oe ey A Turnip, Tomato. Ali 15 Pkts. (value $1.70)... 
Send me the guaranteed Burpee Seeds, checked below, postpaid: ALL 3 ee hag re oe and the 
n above « 
Burpee's Marigolds |Burpee’s Marigold [—] Burpee’s Vegetable Marigold Garden an innia arde Ss’ + i 50 


3 Pkts, (value 45c). 10c |Garden (12 Pkts.)..$1 | |Garden (15 Pkts.)..$ —39 Pkts. (value $5.45) for only......-+ ° Ge 
All Six Marigolds Burpee’s Zinnia All 3 
above (value $1.10). 50c Garden (12 Pkts.)..$! | |39 Pkt 


$2. 


Lots $2.50; 


for $4. Englused is $ 4 ylilog be ise 
Bee an le cet W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


313 Burpee — See 
Send ors. ele’ O43. Seed ‘Ciieiee FREE Philadelphia, Pa. flor) Clinton, Iowa ... 





